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JUSSI ars al & ROBERT MERRILL 


with the RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by Renato Cellini 
in scenes from famous operas 
LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” Solenne in quest’ ora — Verdi 
OTELLO”’ Oh! mostruosa colpa! Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro! — Verdi 
“LA BOHEME” In un coupé? O Mimi, tu pit non torni — Puccini 
*“LES PECHEURS DE PERLES” Au fond du temple saint — Bizet 


and with EMIL MARKOW 
““DON CARLO” Io I’ho perduto — Verdi 


7 Bjorling 
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STOKOWSKI 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“‘ L’Arlésienne ”°— Suites Nos. 1 and 2 


SIR JOIN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 







— Bizet 7, Symphony in C (‘‘ The Great ’’) — Schubert 
Symphony in C — Bizet ALP 1178 
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Recorded at All Souls, THE NEW LONDON Variations and Fugue on a i 
Langham Place ORCHESTRA Theme by Handel a 
Fantasia ae minor K.608 Cond: ALEC SHERMAN — Brahms 5 Son 
— Mozart ; é 
. Concerto No. 26 in D Fantasia in C, Op. 17 5 ( 
Chorale No. 1 in E - ' % 
(“ Coronation ”)}—Mozart — Schumann i 
— Franck ' 
DLP 1043 DLP 1006 CLP 1017 % 
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Sonata No. 26 in E flat, Chopin Nocturnes 
(‘Les Adieux ”’) — Beethoven G minor, Op. 37, No. 1; G major, Op. 37, Ne. 2; 


. ’ C minor, Op. 48, No. 1; F sharp minor, Op. 48, No. 2; 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, F minor, Op, 55, No. 1; E flat major, Op. 55, No. 2; 





(“Moonlight ’*) — Beethoven B major, Op. 62, No. 1: Emajor, Op. 62, No. 2: 
BLP1051 E minor, Op. 72, No. 1 
ALP 1170 
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Rubinstein 
Heifetz 
- NICOLAI MALKO 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 7 F euermann 
Slavonic Dances 1— 10 — Dvordk CLP 1019 77 
Slavonic Dances 11—16— Dvorak | Trio No. 7 in B Flat (“Archduke ’”) — Beethoven 


Lyric Suite — Grieg CLP 1020 i ALP 1184 


DAME MYRA Fass 


Sonata No. 30 in E, Op. 109 
— Beethoven 


Sonata No. 31 in A flat, Op. 110 
— Beethoven 
ALP 1169 
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MARIO LANZA 


singing numbers from 


THE STUDENT PRINCE 
and OTHER FAMOUS MELODIES 


Serenade; Golden Days; Drinking Song; 
Summertime in Heidelberg; Beloved; 
Gaudeamus Igitur; Deep in my heart, dear; 
Pil walk with God 
All featured in the film: *‘The Student Prince”’ 


also 


Yours is my heart alone; Romance; 
Pll see you again; If I loved you; 
Pll be seeing you; One Night of Love 
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KEYBOARD KINGS OF JAZZ 


featuring 


Count Basie and his Instrumentalists 
and Rhythm; Meade **Lux’’ Lewis; 
Earl Hines and his Orch.; Jimmy 
Yancey; Duke Ellington; Pete 
Johnson and Albert Ammons : 
**Fats’’ Waller and his Rhythm and 
Jelly Roll Morton DLP 1048 
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» and from 
2° (18th Variation from 
a Theme by 
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Milter 


and his Orchestra 


TIHE FOR MWELODY 
(Vocalist : Ray Eberle) 


Perfidia; A Nightingale 
sang in Berkeley Square; 
The White Cliffs of Dover; 
You are my heart’s delight; 
Stairway to the stars; 
Hear my song, Violetta; 
Alice Blue Gown; 

This is no laughing matter; 
Indian Summer; Wishing 


DLP 1049 


S life; 
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DJANGO REINHARDT 
in a swing selection 
DLP 1045 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 
Ol’ Man Rebop (including 10 popular 
numbers) DLP 1047 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
and his Red Hot Peppers 
New Orleans selection 
DLP 1044 
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*RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. 
Espagnol, Op. 34. 
*TCHAIKOVSKY. Capriccio Italien, 
Op.45- London Symphony 
Orchestra (Hermann Scherchen). 

Nixa NLPo14 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There are now six different versions of the 
Capriccio Italien and I decided that if I 
listened to them all my opinion at the end 
of the session would be worth even less than 
whatever it may be worth now! In any 
event, M.M., who seems to be the expert on 
recorded C.J.’s, wrote about all the rest in 
the August issue. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that each of these versions has 
something different on its reverse side, so 
that, since several of them are excellent 
performances and recordings, anyone’s 
choice will partly depend on what he may 
most want with it. 

This new performance is very stylish 
indeed. Like Beecham (yes, I did at least 
sample all the others), Scherchen takes the 
6/8 tune slowly. Galliera is faster, and van 
Kempen faster still, if you prefer it that way. 
The string tune with the brass rhythm is 
finely dark and brooding (go for van 
Kempen if you want it far less so). M.M. 
awarded his prize to Galliera (Columbia), 
so I did listen to that carefully and can 
report that I think Scherchen comes into 
direct competition. He gets (what this 
music much depends on) an _ excellent 
recording, with some of Nixa’s best brass. 
Vivid percussion, too, though I thought that 
some of it was rather too forward. 

The Rimsky is a very different story. I 
reviewed another performance last month 
and listened thoroughly to all others. To 
what I said then I shall only add that this 
version does not compare with any of them. 
It is Scherchen in that slow, careful mood of 
his when he makes it sound as if he is 
rehearsing the orchestra — “just once 
through, gentlemen, rather slowly ’’. ‘The 
Gipsy Scene (even the opening brass is 
ineffective) is painfully heavy and dull. This 
side, I am afraid, is not at all to be recom- 
mended—a pity, for the ey | is SO 
very good. T.H. 


Capriccio 


*xSTRAUSS, R. Don Juan, Op. 20. Till 
Eulenspiegel, Op. 28. Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Eugen 
Jochum). Philips ABR4o009g (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

These two favourite Strauss pieces have 
been paired before, of course, in notable 
performances by Krauss and Karajan, but 
this is their first appearance on a 10-inch 
disc, with its consequent considerable saving 
of money. I don’t know whether anything of 
this influenced the conductor in some 
hurried passages in Don Juan (or, indeed, 
whether he even knew what sized disc 
was envisaged), but certainly the more 
spacious treatment of other conductors 
allows both a clarity and a breadth of 
phrase that are much needed. You have 
only to compare the Toscanini performance 
(reviewed last month) to notice the greater 
character of the interpretation, as well as 
the better orchestral playing. (Compare, 
for instance, the articulation of the difficult 
opening rush of semiquavers whenever it 
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comes, loudly or softly, on the Toscanini 
disc.) 

This Don Juan is not a negligible per- 
formance, however, and when we turn over 
to Jill we meet a very considerable one. 
Here there is plenty of space for vivid 
playing and the interpretation is masterly. 
I enjoyed this performance thoroughly— 
in fact, I enjoyed it more than any other I 
have heard on record. 

The quality of both sides is quite good, 
though not entirely satisfactory by to-day’s 
highest standards. I found I had to put on 
plenty of top and plenty of volume, but 
even then I was never able to get the 
thrilling violin sound that I wanted—and 
which this music so particularly needs. But 
this reservation is not really serious and 
the disc is a real bargain all the same. 

Ta. 


*xSTRAVINSKY. Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps. Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra (William Steinberg). 
Capitol CTL7061 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

What would those who booed the first 
performance of Le Sacre say if they knew 
that now, only just over 40 years later, 
there would be four different performances 
available on LP records ? This new one starts 
off with the advantage of a first-rate record- 
ing—indeed, it is a superb one—with a 
particularly soundless surface. (This would 
have astonished music-lovers, not of 40 
years, but of only 4 years ago.) The music 
is extremely well played in a performance 
that is not so sheerly primitive as is the 
composer’s own. One notices it almost at 
once, for in the ‘‘ Adolescents’ Dance’’ the 
string chords are nothing like as sharp and 
hard. Yet it has brilliance in plenty and 
the 2nd Part is exceptionally good. 

Of the rivals, Markevitch (H.M.V. and 
slightly cheaper) is, in my view (and also, 
apparently, in Stravinsky’s), far too polite. 
The Philharmonia plays too beautifully. 
Ansermet (Decca) comes nearest to the 
composer in conception—and gets a better 
recording. Stravinsky’s own_ recorded 
quality (Columbia) is not quite so good as 
either Ansermet or this new one. But I 
don’t think I am being led away by the 
fact that it 7s the composer in saying that I 
find it the most electrifying and the most 
satisfying. He is less solemn at the start: 
you can hear more throughout—the clarity 
is astonishing: and, to return to the 
‘* Adolescents ,’’ Stravinsky makes this tre- 
mendously vivid. Indeed, his whole per- 
formance has a quality that this new one, 
fine as it is, does not quite achieve. But 
you should hear the three—Ansermet, 
Stravinsky and Steinberg. T.H. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 in 


F minor, Op. 36. Le Grand 
Orchestre Symphonique de 
PI.N.R. Belge, Bruxelles (André). 
Telefunken LGX66002 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Anyone must feel particularly diffident 
about recommending (or the reverse) 
Tchaikovsky performances—for obvious 
reasons. So I shall try to keep to facts. The 
opening of the first movement, for instance, 
the string theme that follows the intro- 
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duction, is marked “in movimento di 
valse’’’, and that is not conveyed in this 
present performance. You may not be 
able to go all the way with Furtwangler, in 
which event try Kubelik or Scherchen, 
both of whom get the quiet movement of 
the waltz without brooding over it quite 
so much. For the rest, this first movement 
is faithfully interpreted and played in most 
lively fashion by the orchestra (with 
especially good brass). There is at one spot 
a touch of poor ensemble, but that apart, 
everything is first class. 


The slow movement shows a weakness of 
the whole performance, a lack of really 
soft string playing. Again in the next move- 
ment Tchaikovsky’s piano pizzicato comes 
out at a rather lumpy mf. This is my only 
reservation and the otherwise good per- 
formance goes on to a Finale which is 
entirely brilliant. The orchestra plays as if 
it is right inside the music (unlike Scher- 
chen’s, which sometimes sounds as if it is 
rehearsing at a rather steady speed). But 
before making a choice you should certainly 
hear both Furtwangler and Kubelik. 


The reproduction is exceptionally good, 
the best that I have heard from Telefunken. 
It is so good, for one thing, really to hear 
the double-basses in the body of string tone. 
A clarinet solo in the first movement is too 
far forward—as if, in the concert hall, the 
player had left his seat and come down 
beside you—but this was only a slight fault 
in a really first-rate production. T.H. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 
in E minor, Op. 64. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra (Paul van Kempen). 
Philips ABL3007 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Modern LP versions of this symphony 
seem to be fated: there is always just some- 
thing to make us consider whether to wait 
for the next one. Decca turned on a fine 
recording for LXT2758, but they split the 
slow movement between two sides, and 
Schmidt-Isserstedt and the Hamburg Radio 
Symphony Orchestra gave only an un- 
enthusiastic performance. Cantelli and the 
Scala Orchestra of Milan, on the other 
hand, gave a fine performance on H.M.V. 
ALPioo1, but it can only be distantly 
appreciated as recorded. And, still perhaps 
best of the lot, Dorati and the Minneapolis 
Orchestra on Mercury MG50008 were full 
of fire and enthusiasm, and the engineers, 
too, were on their toes ; but you must spend 
the slow movement wondering who 
authorised the publication of the horn 
playing of the opening tune. 

The new Philips certainly doesn’t fall 
down there; the Amsterdam solo horn 
emerges from that particular ordeal with 
honours. And indeed everywhere else the 
performance is a good one, with plenty of 
fire, and with good orchestral balance— 
this last better, in some places, even than on 
the Mercury. And it is acceptably enough 
recorded, though with something less than 
the richness of the Decca or the brilliance 
of the Mercury. 

But even so, whole-hearted recommenda- 
tion cannot really be given; for can we, 
nowadays, really continue to accept division 
of the slow movement between the sides— 
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what is LP for, if not to avoid this? The 
division is hidden from the eye by the 
absence of any scrolls between movements, 
in itself a substantial inconvenience. And 
there is, too, a cut in the finale—not at all 
a bad one, and one well worth making in 
order to secure any worthwhile balancing 
advantage. But no particular advantage is 
clear here, save that of the symphony, after 
its two dismemberments, having in the end 
succeeded in just getting on to the disc. 
No; somebody was, in this case, too 
scissors-happy. M.M. 


*VIVALDI. Six Concertos for Flute 
and Orchestra, Op. 10. No. 1 in F 
major, “ La Tempesta di mare”. 
No. 2 in G minor, “La Notte’. 
No. 3 in G major, “ Il Cardellino ”’. 
No. 4in G major. No. 5 in F major. 
No. 6 in G major. Jean-Pierre 
Rampal (flute). L-Ensemble Instru- 
mental Louis de Froment. Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix (harpsichord). Felsted 
L8g9003 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

If you want to try a Vivaldi Flute 
Concerto or two, you are out of luck ; but 
if you know you want six of them, then this 
is your lucky day. Three—The Storm at 
Sea, The Night, and The Goldfinch—betray 
in their titles some degree of programmatic 
intention, as often in Vivaldi; but the 
intention is not very fully carried out, and 
the resulting music is not clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of the other three. 

All the music, however, is attractive, and 
is played by Jean-Pierre Rampal with style, 
tone, and a fine technique particularly 
noticeable for an astonishing tongueing 
facility. 

The accompanying orchestra is not quite 
so happy—prosaic in style, its tone is not 
helped by an apparent stinginess in numbers. 
Nobody is suggesting sixteen firsts for 
Vivaldi, but less than six is approaching 
dangerous ground for cohesion of tone ; 
and here there do sound to be rather less 
than that. The continuo, however, is well 
and imaginatively played, and comfortably 
balanced—fortunately indeed, as the ’cello 
and bass are not always in altogether 
adequate evidence. In other respects the 
recording is clear, if unflattering ; but 
there is a lot of pre-echo. M 


*MUSIC OF MEXICO. Sinfonia India 
(Carlos Chavez). Huapango (José 
Pablo Moncayo). Corrido de “ En 
Sol” (Carlos Chavez). Obertura 
Republicana (Carlos Chavez). Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico and 
Coro del Conservatorio (Carlos 
Chavez). Brunswick AXTL1055 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is all very loud music! Indeed, after 
a session of the Chavez pieces I felt thor- 
oughly battered. I have to confess that I 
had not met this composer before and also 
that I am no authority on the aspirations of 
Mexican composers, Eut I cannot help the 
obvious reflection that all music needs some 
quiet relief: and also that Chavez’s scoring 
is very messy. In Corrido de “‘ En Sol” the 
chorus shouts and everyone plays all out 
from start to finish. The Sinfonia India does 
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have some welcome relief, but it soon breaks 
out again, and again in what to my ear is 
nasty scoring. 


Over the Republican Overture the com- 
poser is quoted as saying: ‘“‘I do not see 
why our audiences should be deprived of 
the beautiful melodies that I have combined 
into my Republican Overture ... 1 am 
certain that our orchestra complies with an 
unfulfilled duty when it brings to our = 
phony audiences this, our own music . . . 
That all sounds very well. But there are 
ways of doing this with imagination and 
some of the greatest composers of all 
countries have shown us how it can be done. 
This Republican Overture would be in place 
in a football stadium, but is unlikely to be 
acceptable in any concert hall—European, 
at any rate. 





The only piece not by Chavez, Moncayo’s 
Huapango, is unaffected and jolly and I 
enjoyed it very much. (The name is given 
to certain festivities in those parts). Indeed, 
since the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 
we are told, includes in its repertoire works 
by no less than 33 Mexican composers, one 
would like to hear examples of a few different 
ones. As “‘ Music of Mexico ”’ the disc seems 
to be rather limited. T.H. 


*PRELUDIOS E INTERMEDIOS No. 1 
Intermedio from “‘La Torre del Oro” 
(Giménez). Preludio from “ El 
Tambor de Granaderos’”’ (Chapi). 
Intermedio from “ El Baile de Luis 
Alonso’ (Giménez). Intermedio 
from ‘“‘La Boda de Luis Alonso” 
(Giménez). Preludio from ‘“ La 
Revoltosa ’”’ (Chapi). Intermedio 
from ‘*‘ Goyescas ’’ (Granados). Inter- 
medio from “ La Picara Molinera ”’ 
(Luna). Jota from “ La Dolores ”’ 
(Breton). Augmented Madrid 
Chamber Orchestra (Ataulfo 
Argenta). London International 
TWo1020 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The orchestra which Argenta conducts 
here and in the discs of zarzuelas now appear- 
ing in the London International catalogue 
is clearly not of the first calibre—the point 
need not be laboured—but without fail it 
gives alert, sparkling performances of these 
orchestral extracts from Spanish stage 
works: the lightness of touch which is so 
attractive a feature of these selections (as it 
was of the companion disc I reviewed in 
these columns two months ago) must be 
credited to the conductor, who nearly 
always gets the best out of his forces here. 


Of the five composers represented on this 
disc, Tomas Bret6n (whom London per- 
versely insist on initialling 7.) was the 
senior (1850-1923). He was, musically, 
militantly anti-Italian and nationalist, and 
was for some time Director of the Madrid 
Conservatorio. His three-act regional opera 
La Dolores (1895) received 63 consecutive 
performances in Madrid, 112 in Barcelona. 
The jota from it, though over-long, has 
vitality, and is well played, except by the 
first trumpet, whose intonation makes me 
uncomfortable. Bretdén’s junior by one 
year, Ruperto Chapi, has been nicknamed 
““the Spanish Massenet”’ (the term was 
intended as a compliment), and reveals a 
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sensitive ear for orchestration and a flair 
for key-freedom unusual among his comni- 
patriots. The brilliant Prelude to El Tamb.y 
de Granaderos (wildly successful when it was 
brought out in 1894) makes artistic use of 
the side-drum: the orchestra here (excent 
for a sour first oboe) is at its best. da 
Revoltosa was composed three years later. 
and aroused the enthusiasm of Saint-Saéns : 
the Prelude (which at one point recalls that 
to Carmen) is well written, with more art 
than the zarzuelistas usually possessed. 
Jerénimo Giménez, unlike Bretén and 
Chapi, composed nothing more ambitious 
than zarzuelas, though he had been trained 
in Paris and was a symphonic conductor : 
however, he wrote more than fifty of these 
light pieces, and achieved great success 
with them. As his three extracts here 
show, he seems to have been one of the few 
zarzuelistas to have realised that, even in 
dance rhythms, it is possible to have other 
parts moving besides the melody ; and his 
orchestration is imaginative. He stresses 
the fact that La Boda is the sequel to El Baile 
by beginning its Intermezzo with the same 
—or similar—material. The fine Granados 
Intermezzo is too well known to need 
comment: it was written for the opera’s 
premiére in New York in 1916. (Unfor- 
tunately, either my copy of the disc is not 
centred accurately, or in this piece there is 
some unsteady pitch due to recording 
troubles.) The most recent composer on 
this disc is Pablo Luna (1880-1942), who 
was director of the Teatro de la Zarzuela 
in Madrid. His Intermezzo finds some 
weaknesses in the orchestra’s internal 
balance, but we should perhaps notice 
them less if the piece didn’t go on repeating 
itself for quite so long. L.S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


xALBINONI. Concerto in D major for 
Violin and Strings. _ 

*xGABRIELI. Canzon in Echo Duo- 
decimi Toni. 

*xMARCELLO. Concerto Grosso in F 
major for Strings and Cembalo. 

*VIVALDI. Concerto in F major for 
Three Violins, Strings and Cembalo. 
I Musici. Columbia 33CX1 163 (12 in.. 
36s. 54d.). . 

An anthology of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth-century string music that is never 
without interest. The Albinoni is possibly 
the first violin solo concerto ever written. 
The Gabrielis, with their antiphonal effects, 
never lack an interesting or expressive 
texture, and this particular Canzona—by 
which Gabrieli I don’t know, but would 
guardedly guess Giovanni—is no exception. 
The Marcello (here I dare not even guess 
which one) has an intriguing introductory 
movement that seems to be in approximately 
thirty-seven parts ; and Vivaldi’s three solo 
violins sometimes sound uncannily like one 
player throwing off a quite impossible 
passage. 

I Musici deal with all these most sensi- 
tively ; so far from aggressively as occasion- 
ally to refine the texture away to nothing. 
The recording refines away the continuo. 
leaving it just audible now and again ; and. 
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introducing the Layton Reflexian loudspeaker enclosure designed to match the Trolleygram 





made for each other the Layton Trolleygram 


this handsome pair 
custom built by craftsmen of fine material 
solidly constructed on scientific principles 
blending easily with traditional or contemporary interiors 
finished in two-tone sapele mahogany 
will house a complete high-fidelity system 
flexible and convenient in use 
the Trolleygram gliding easily on Shepherd castors 
makes arm-chair control possible as never before 
equipment may be purchased singly 
and installed in your own home 
by Imhofs High Fidelity Service 


who will offer impartial advice on the best equipment for your needs 


oe, 1b wy 





Write for further details or call in at our showrooms. 














The Layton Trolleygram Mk 3 
designed for the Pye PF9I 
amplifier and control unit, but 
will house any of the current 
amplifiers, together with 
associated equipment (e.g. 
pickup, radio unit, etc.) Price, 
exc. equipment, 25 Gns. 


The Layton Trolleygram and Reflexian enclosure are available only from Alfred Imhof Ltd. 112-116 New Oxford St. London WC.! 





designed to house high fidelity equipment of a variety of 
types for those with critical ears and discerning eyes 





and Reflexian Loudspeakers 





The Layton Reflexian loud- 
speaker incorporates high- 
fidelity wide-range units, and 
uses a new reflex design. 
Heavily lagged and braced, and 
styled to match the Trolley- 
gram. Standard model: 32 Gns. 
Cabinet can be _ supplied 
separately at 15 Gns. 





Tel : Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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October Releases 


P. Il. TCHAIKOVSKY 

SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR, Op. 64 
PAUL VAN KEMPEN conducting 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
(Amsterdam) ABL 3007 


ROYAL MUSIC FESTIVAL OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide, 24th March, 1954. In honour of the 
Royal visit of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I! and 
H.R.H. Duke of Edinburgh. (Recorded from original 
performanceas broadcast by Australian Broadcasting 
Commission in conjunction with P.M.G.’s Dept.) 


THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Conductor Norman Chinner) 
ROYAL FESTIVAL CHOIR 
A.B.C. ADELAIDE SINGERS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL BAND 
(Conductor Clare Bail) 
Knightsbridge March 

All People that on Earth do Dwell 
Royal Welcome March 

Hallelujah Chorus 

Covent Garden 

Jerusalem 

Song of Australia 

Austral March 

Jabbin’ Jabbin’ 

Waltzing Matilda 

Trumpet Time 

Southern Paean 

Land of Hope and Glory 

National Anthem 

ABL 3016 
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OPERATIC ARIAS 
HILDE ZADEK (Soprano) 


RUDOLF MORALT conducting the 
VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

R. WAGNER 

Tannhaiiser—Elizabeth’s Greeting ‘‘ Dich Teure 
Halle Gruss Ich ”’ (Act Il) 

Lohengrin—Elsa’s Dream “ Einsam bin Ich in 
Triiben Tagen (Act 1) 

The Flying Dutchman—Senta’s Ballad ‘* Johohoe ! 
Traft Ihr das Schiff ’’ (Act Il) 

R. STRAUSS— 

Elektra—Chrysothemis Aria “ Ich kann nicht 
sitzen und ins Dunkel starren ”’ 

Ariadne Auf Naxos—Ariadne’s recit. and aria 

(a) ** Ein schénes war ’’; (b) “ Es gibt ein Reich ” 
ABR 4004 


W. A. MOZART 
CONCERTO No. 20 IN D MINOR, K.466 
EUGENE ORMANDY conducting 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
RUDOLF SERKIN (piano) 

ABR 4006 


M. MOUSSORGSKY/M. RAVEL 
PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
ANTAL DORATI conducting 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
(Amsterdam) 

I. The Gnome 
. The Old Castle 
. The Tuileries 
. Bydlo 
. Ballet of the Unhatched Chickens 
. Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
. Market Place at Limoges 
. Catacombs (Sepulchrum Romanum) 
9. The Huton Fowl’s Legs (Baba Jaga) 
10. The Great Gate of Kiev 
ABR 4013 
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L. DELIBES 

SYLVIA (Ballet Suite) 

COPPELIA (Ballet Suite) 

JEAN FOURNET conducting 
THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 
NBR 6005 


A. DIEPENBROCK 

ELEKTRA (Symphonic Suite) 

S. DRESDEN 

DANCE FLASHES FOR ORCHESTRA 
WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO conducting 
THE HAGUE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


; 
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DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Ellington Uptown 

Skin Deep (Louis Bellson) * The Mooche 
Take the “*A’’ Train > 

A Tone Parallel to Hariem - Perdido 
(vocal by Betty Roche) 

BBL 7003 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Stardust 

Stardust * One Morning in May 

Autumn in New York + The Boy Next Door 
Love -* These Foolish Things * Intermezzo 
Ill Remember April + Wait Till You See Her 
BBL 7006 


ERROLL GARNER AT THE PIANO 

Erroll Garner 

Wyatt Ruther, Bass ; ‘ Fats’ Heard, Drums 
Plays For Dancing 

I’ve Got My Love to Keep Me Warm 

Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man + Cheek to Cheek 
Stompin’ at the Savoy + Sweet Sue—Just You 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone 
BBR 8002 


Sing and Dance with Frank Sinatra 

FRANK SINATRA with Orchestra under 
the direction of George Siravo 

Lover ° It’s Only a Paper Moon 

My Blue Heaven + *it All Depends on You 
You Do Something to Me < Should | 

The Continental » When You’re Smiling 
BBR 8003 


* Orchestra under the direction of Hugo 
Winterhalter 
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«% Popular ser 
ss, Releases +: 


WALLY STOTT AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EMBRACEABLE YOU 

(A Tribute to George Gershwin) 

Strike Up the Band + Somebody Loves Me 
Someone to Watch Over Me + Summertime 
Liza * Love Is Here to Stay 

Embraceable You ° The Man! Love 

BBR 8004 ° 


KURT EDELHAGEN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

DANCE PARADE WITH KURT EDELHAGEN 
Begin the Beguine - Charmaine 

No Can Do + Moonlight Serenade 

In a Little Spanish Town + Night and Day 
Ramona + Sam’s Song 

BBR 8007 


XAVIER CUGAT AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
THE KING OF RUMBA 

Mambo No.8 + Cerego Rosa Y Manzano Blanco 
Lisboa Antigua * Me Lo Dijo Adela 

Carnival in Uruguay - El Choclo 

El Marijuano + Cuando Te Beso Tiemblo 

BBR 8008 


PERCY FAITH AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC FROM HOLLYWOOD 

Return to Paradise - Ruby 

The Song from Moulin Rouge 

Love is for the Very Young (film “‘ Bad and the 
Beautiful ’’) 

BBR 8009 


HARRY JAMES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
SOFT LIGHTS, SWEET TRUMPET . 3 
Serenade in Blue *- Manhattan 

September in the Rain * You Go to My Head 
That Old Feeling + If I’m Lucky a3” Y 
Just a Gigolo + Embraceable You 
BBR 8010 
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while in no respect actively faulty, it presents 
the string tone without any particular 
vividness. And vividness of recording does 
help along string music of the period, in 
which monotony of sound .is_ always 
hovering dangerously on the horizon. 


*BACH, J. C. Sinfonia in E flat major, 
Op. 18, No. 1. Sinfonia in D major, 
Op. 18, No. 4. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Paul Sacher). Philips 
ABR4005 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The name of Paul Sacher as conductor of 
18th century chamber orchestral music is 
in itself a guarantee of performances that 
will be authentic without being pedantic. 
And so it turns out (except that I was 
surprised to, hear no harpsichord). But 
these two delightful symphonies get playing 
that is both polished and lively, with the 
greatest lightness from the strings. Thor- 
oughly enjoyable performances. The E flat 
Symphony also exists in a Decca recording 
made by Thor Johnson and the ‘Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra (this with harpsi- 
chord).. It is also good, though a little 
heavier, and some of it rather slower, in 
treatment. But it does take the whole of a 
12-inch side as against the present one’s 10. 

On the technical side it has been evident 
from the first arrival of Philips LP discs 
that they can produce superb surfaces. 
Indeed, here one need not talk about 
surface, for it simply does not exist. And 
the orchestral sound is excellent, with 
exactly the right amount of woodwind and 
horns for music of this period. T.H. 


*BRAHMS. Trio in E flat, Op. 40. 
Walter Barylli (violin), Franz Koch 
(horn), Franz Holetschek (piano). 
Trio in A minor, Op. 114. Franz 
Kwarda (’cello), Leopold Wlach 
(clarinet), Franz Holetschek (piano). 
Nixa WLP5146 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a welcome recording of Brahms’s 
Clarinet Trio, a work that we all too 
seldom have a chance of hearing in concert, 
and which has been missing from the 
catalogues since the Kell/Kentner/Pini 
recording on Columbia disappeared some 
years ago. Wlach, as we know from the 
Nixa’s Mozart Clarinet Quintet recording, 
is a warm-toned, expressive player; and 
since Brahms suits him much better than 
Mozart, his contribution here is admirable. 
Kwarda is a mellow ’cellist, and while 
Holetschek’s playing is not really very 
distinguished, it is never less than adequate. 
The recording is good for most of its 
length (not at the end), but in music like 
this. 1 prefer a much rounder sound than 
Nixa/Westminster engineers aim at. The 
players must be very near the microphone, 
lor we hear the pads of Wlach’s instrument 
‘lapping shut: at one point this becomes 
distracting. 

The Horn Trio, too, was long absent 
irom the catalogues after the deletion of the 
regretted Brain/Busch/Serkin performance 
ior H.M.V. A recent Esquire LP of it, as 
M.M. rightly said (March 1953), could not 
be taken. very seriously. The performance 


‘t gets on the new Nixa disc is a perfectly 
odequate one, such as we could hear with 
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pleasure in a concert hall. But now that 
records appear in such hordes to tempt us, 
we may well be exigent, and ask for a 
rather more keenly focused and eloquently 
phrased performance. Koch’s horn play- 
ing is not quite on its toes, and the ensemble 
is less than first-rate. The recording goes 
off badly in the finale; and at no point 
does it have the necessary autumnal glow. 
There is a noticeable tape-join between 
Scherzo and Trio. 

Not quite relevantly, | am tempted to 
ask, after hearing this Trio, whether some 
company could not be persuaded to give 
us Matyas Seiber’s Notturno for Horn and 
Strings, written for Dennis Brain and 
dedicated to the memory of Brahms. 

The Decca group have announced a 
Brunswick version of the Clarinet Trio, 
played by Kell, Miller and Horszowski, on 
AXL2o11, but this has not yet come our 
way. Scanning the American horizon, we 
can see a version of the Horn Trio played 
by Horszowski, Schneider and one Jones, 
which Philips may possibly be — 

A.P. 


across to us. 


*xDEBUSSY. Sonata in G minor for 
Violin and Piano. 

*xFAURE. Sonata No. 2 in E minor for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 108. Christian 
Ferras (violin), Pierre Barbizet 
(piano). Decca LXT2810 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). | 

This is most luscious fiddle-playing. The 
players have a sensitive, wayward style, 
which suits the Debussy to perfection. It is 
a work that is often thought to be lacking 
in charm—but it clearly is not so either to 
Ferras or to Barbizet, and they certainly 
make their belief very clear and very con- 
vincing on this record. Curiously, in odd 
isolated passages Ferras seems to think that 
waywardness of style should extend, too, to 
waywardness of technique—curious, because 
it certainly isn’t that he can’t play the 
passages. 

The sensitive performance is helped along 
by fine, rich recording—among the very 
best, except for one mishap: a few bars 
from the very end a tape-join results in a 
drop of pitch—slight, but distinctly notice- 
able. 

The recording of the elegant Fauré is 
similarly good, and without mishap ; and 
both sides have excellent surfaces. Again 
the performance is romantic, and sensitive ; 
but here the style is not quite so much in 
place as in the Debussy. Particularly in the 
first movement it seems to impede Fauré’s 
gentle flow—such music can be overplayed, 
and perhaps is so here. 

A more classical style, allied to a less rich 
recording, may be enjoyed in the version of 
the work by Daniel Guilet and Gaby 
Casadesus on Nixa QLP4008 ; the backing 
is the Fauré String Quartet. A slightly 
more classical style, if that is wanted in the 
context, may be enjoyed in the Debussy 
Sonata, too, by choosing the version by 
Francescatti and Robert Casadesus on 
Columbia 33CX1111. The Debussy is there 
used as the fill-up to the César Franck 
Sonata—both works being extremely well 
and clearly recorded, and finely performed. 

M.M. 
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*xHAYDN. String Quartets, Op. 76: 
No. 1 in G major, 1799; No. 2 in 
D minor, “ The Quinten Quartet””’, 
1799 (HLP34) ; No. 3 in C major, 
“The Emperor”, 1799; No. 4 in 
B flat major, “ The Sunrise ”, 1799 
(HLP35) ; No. 5 in D major, 1799 ; 
No. 6 in E flat major, 1799 (HLP36). 
Schneider Quartet (Alexander 
Schneider, first violin ; Isidore Cohen, 
second violin; Karen Tuttle, viola ; 
Herman Busch, ’cello). Nixa HLP34-6 
(three 12 in., 36s. 54d. each). 


I had intended to write a certain amount 
about the music of Haydn’s Opus 76 
Quartets, but time grows short, and the 
Editor pressing, so I must be content with 
comment on the performance. 

As a whole, this set of three records is 
warmly recommended. They can be 
ordered without fear. The Schneider 
Quartet have an extraordinary range of 
expression (and it is needed for this im- 
mensely rich and varied set of quartets). 
The first movement of No. 1, the G major, 
is composed with a Handelian boldness of 
outline, and the players bring to it bright- 
ness, verve and energy. In the second 
movement, the Adagio sostenuto, they 
achieve speaking eloquence, and the warmth 
of Schneider’s G string is particularly 
attractive. Schneider’s gay solo song in the 
Trio is again a delight. And the rustic 
simplicity of the finale is delicately captured. 
The ‘* Quinten ”? Quartet calls for a far 
more romantic treatment, and gets it. A 
kind of Brahm:ian gruffness in some entries 
is not out of place—but it is never overdone. 
And so one could go through the set—the 


‘radiant opening of No. 4, the serene Adagio 


of No. 5: the set is a treasure-house of 
delights which the players realise most 
beautifully. Only occasionally—in the 
decorated repeat in the slow movement in 
the ‘‘ Quinten ”’, in the first ‘‘ Emperor ”’ 
Variation—shall we wish that the leader of 
this Quartet were a more elegant player. 
Otherwise perfect ensemble, delicate balance, 
and above all a wonderful naturalness and 
directness conspire to please. The recording 
is flawless. A.P. 


xMOZART. String Quartet No. 19 in 
C major, K.465. Adagio and Fugue 
in C minor, K.456. The Italian 
Quartet (Paolo Borciani, violin ; 
Elisa Pregreffi, violin ; Piero Farulli, 
viola; Franco Rossi, ’cello). Decca 
LXT2853 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is perhaps the best record that the 
Italian Quartet have made so far; and 
yet one cannot silence a slight regret they 
should have chosen to record yet another 
‘“‘ Dissonanzen” while four of the last six 
string quartets of Mozart (K.464, 499, 575; 
and 589) still remain unrepresented in 
the catalogues. There i is already an admirable 
LP “ Dissonanzen”, that of the Kroll 
Quartet on Allegro  ALX86, reviewed in 
April, 1952. This takes one side ; the other 
‘is used for a “‘ Hunt ” (K.458) no less good ; 
so obviously this is a more economical pro- 
position than the new Decca. 

The two performances, however, ‘are 
curiously different. The Italians take that 
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opening page of strangely drifting Adagio, 
with its celebrated ‘‘ false relations ’’, more 
slowly, more flexibly and more dreamily 
than do the Kroll players. The latter 
teams maintain a steadily pulsing rhythm, 
and land on the dissonances more boldly. 
It is hard to decide which performance is 
more enjoyable. After the Italians, the 
Kroll seem slightly less polished, slightly 
less sensitive. After the Kroll, the Italians 
seem too fluid in their rhythm—not only 
in the Adagio, but throughout. The tone 
of the Kroll Quartet is alert and refined, 
that of Italians more full-blooded and 
warmly sensuous. Both records can be 
warmly recommended. My own. taste 
settles slightly for the Allegro disc: one 
seems to be closer to Mozart, the interpre- 
ters are less conspicuous. Besides, one gets 
far more music for one’s shillings. 

The Italians tackle the Adagio and Fugue 
in C minor with what for them is surprising 
vigour. In the Fugue there is a beautifully 
managed “‘ change of manual ’”’. But those 
who decide for the Allegro record will find 
a satisfactory performance of the Adagio 
and Fugue, played by the Griller Quartet, 
on a single 78 disc: Decca K2224. 


*SCHUBERT. Trio No. 1 in B flat 
major, Op. 99. Jean Fournier 
(violin), Amtonio Janigro (’cello), 


Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa WLP 
5188 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
“One glance at Schubert’s Trio”’, 


wrote Robert Schumann, “‘and the troubles 
of our human existence disappear and all 
the world is fresh and bright again... 
The first movement, which in the E flat 
Trio is eloquent of extreme anger and 
passionate longing, is here a thing of grace, 
intimate and virginal ; the Adagio, in the 
E flat Trio a sigh, rising to spiritual 
anguish, is here a blissful dream-state, a 
pulsating flow of exquisitely human emotion. 
... Losum up, the Trio in E flat is active, 
masculine, dramatic, while the B flat is 
passive, feminine, lyrical’. Schubert 
wished his E flat Trio to be dedicated 
“not to any special person, but rather to 
all who find pleasure in it ’’. In the B flat 
Trio we will find the same sort of pleasure— 
perhaps not quite so intense ; it is a com- 
position whose rewards are liberal. 

Fournier, Janigro and Badura-Skoda, the 
same team as have already given us the 
E flat Trio, Op. 100, are every bit as 
successful in this companion-disc. Theirs is 
warm-hearted playing, without a trace of 
haste, and with affection for the music 
evident in every phrase. What it does not 
have is quite the polish and refinement such 
as we still treasure on the Cortot/Thibaud/ 
Casals set (H.M.V. DB7419-22, available 
to special order). The balance is not so 
delicate, nor do we find the same thought- 
fulness and maturity. And so I think it not 
perhaps unlikely that this disc will be 
followed by yet a better one—the Schneider/ 
Casals/Istomin recording from Philips, 
companion to the Schneider/Casals/Hors- 
zowski performance of the E flat Trio 
reviewed last month. (I have not heard this, 
I should add, nor do I know whether 
Messrs. Philips propose to issue it in this 
-country). 
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Those who cannot wait will surely not be 
disappointed with the Nixa performance. 
The recording, while not absolutely clear- 
cut, is agreeable. The only other LP of the 
Trio to have appeared so far is another 
Nixa (PLP703), made by the Carnegie 
Trio, three young players who in one 
respect only—that of vigour—score over the 
present ensemble. But the recorded tone is 
unpleasantly buzzy at the centres of the 
sides. A.P. 


*xSTRADELLA, ALESSANDRO. Sonata 
in D minor. Sonata in B flat major. 
Sonata in A minor. Sonata in D 
major. Sonata in F major. Sonata 
in D major. Trio di Bolzano, 
Nunzio Montanari (piano), Giannine 
Carpi (violin), Antonio Valisi (’cello). 
Vox PL8380 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There is a certain irony in the fact that 
Stradella, who wrote operas, oratorios, can- 
tatas, arias, string concertos and a number of 
trio-sonatas, and was a composer of consider- 
able repute in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century (Handel borrowed from 
him, and Purcell is known to have held him 
in high esteem), should be remembered 
largely by Flotow’s opera which bears his 
name and concerns itself with Stradella’s 
elopement with a certain Venetian lady, 
and his subsequent pursuit by hired assassins. 
Little of his music has found its way into 
print, and MSS. are to be found in the 
library at Modena. The examples of his 
trio-sonatas recorded here provide us with 
a disc of pure enchantment, in which no 
single one of them can be said to be of 
greater musical value or charm than its 
companions. Contrapuntal ingenuity, use 
of ground-bass, delightful tossing to and 
fro of wisps of tunes no sooner gone than 
replaced by an inexhaustible stream of 
typically Italianate and fertile melody, 
highly-finished playing of impeccable taste 
and style, all combine to make this an issue 
of some importance and desirability. <A 
modern grand piano is used as one of the 
instruments, but there seems little objection 
to that when managed with such delicacy 
and show of deference. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 1 in F 
minor, Op. 2, No. 1. Sonata No. 2 
in A major, Op. 2, No. 2. Friedrich 
Gulda (piano). Decca LXT2958 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It looks rather as if what the little bird 
said was true, and that Decca, having 
completed an integral set of the Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas with Backhaus, now intend 
producing another with the young Viennese 
pianist Friedrich Gulda as their interpreter. 

He gives neat, ice-cold performances of 
the first two sonatas in the canon—setting 
down all the notes, as it were, in the 
crispest black on glossy white paper. I do 
not think I shall be alone in finding that 
the readings arouse not a flicker of interest. 
The turbulent dynamics of the F minor 
Sonata, and its romantic break-away from 
Haydn, call for far richer treatment. Gulda 
seems to have overlooked the second epithet 
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of the Largo appassionato, in the A major 
Sonata, and the movement grows dreary. 
The recording is a good one, although ther: 
is not much depth of tone, and the surfac- 
is not silent. 

Schnabel LP reissues of these and the 
other sonatas are long overdue. Meanwhile 
competition comes from Backhaus. On 
Decca LXT2902 he plays the F minor 
Sonata together with Opus 81a and Opus 
go. This is a better recording, but as | 
suggested last May, the rhythm is uneven, 
while the dynamic is all too even. Decca 
LXT2920, however, which contains the A 
major Sonata together with Opus 22, is one 
of the very best of the Backhaus series (A.R.., 
June, 1954). The first movement of Op. 2, 
No. 2, while good, is perhaps less than 
ideally elegant, but the second is Backhaus 
at his best. The feathery enunciation of the 
Minuet, and the urgent pulse behind it, are 
masterly. So is the rippling ascent which 
swells each time into the main theme of the 
Finale. Nevertheless this last movement 
never really settles down to a comfortable, 
steady tempo. The tone is exquisite, and 
the recording wonderfully direct and 
intimate. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 4 in E flat 
major, Op. 7. Sonata No. 7 in D 
major, Op. 10, No. 3. Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano). Decca LXT2809 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Not one of the best of the Backhaus series. 
The Largo of Op. 7 is notoriously difficult 
to hold together as a movement ; but both 
this and the finale can be far better 
integrated than they are here. After hearing 
the performance of Op. 110 noticed in 
another review this month, one wonders 
how Backhaus can have been so insensitive. 
Parts of the finale of Op. 7 sound as if they 
were composed by Czerny! There appear 
to be two mis-struck notes (the exposed 
high Fs on the second page) in the first 
movement. 

In both sonatas one might suspect that 
Backhaus was playing from an edition from 
which all Beethoven’s dynamic indications 
had been expunged, for mezzo-forte does 
service both for pp and ff. The piano tone 
is clear but not pleasing ; the treble above 
the stave has a tendency to sound splintery, 
and the surface is not silent. 

This is the first LP recording of the E flat 
Sonata. The D major has a rival, on a Nixa 
made »Sy Kurt Appelbaum, but that ill- 
controlled and technically fallible. perform- 
ance is not recommended either. A.P. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 17, Op. 31, 
No. 2, * The Tempest”. Sonata 
No. 26, Op. 81a, “Les Adieux”’. 
Guiomar Novaes (piano). Vox 
PL6270 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These are the two of the least ‘“ Beet- 
hovenish ” sonatas in the canon. Guiomar 
Novaes is never less than a very musicianly 
player, yet there is something oddly un- 
satisfying about these performances. I think 
it is probably because she is too romantic, 
too Schumannesque. One would know it 
was a woman playing, which is wrong for 
Beethoven. What is most beautifully 
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managed is the pedalling of the recitative 
in the “‘ Tempest’? Sonata. Alternative 
versions are not very attractive. Backhaus 
(Decca LXT 2747) exaggerates the dramatic 
contrasts in the first movement, is pedestrian 
in the recitative, but excellent in the finale. 
In “Les Adieux” (LXT2902), as I 
suggested with some detail last May, he is 
inexpressive. Gulda (LXT2594) solves the 
problems of this curious sonata more 
adroitly, but the recording is not good, 
A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 31 in A 
flat major, Op. 110. Sonata No. 32 
in C minor, Op. 111. Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano). Decca LXT2939 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In his integral recording of Beethoven’s 
piano sonatas, Wilhelm Backhaus completes 
the canon with an impressive performance 
of the last sonata, Op. 111, and a perform- 
ance of Op. 110 so beautiful as to be perhaps 
the finest thing he has put on record. 

There is unlikely to be disagreement that 
these two sonatas and the Diabelli Variations 
are the most sublime music composed for 
the piano. The A flat Sonata moves from 
a cantabile to a recitative of speaking 
eloquence, whose infinite sadness is over- 
come by a fugue; the recitative returns, 
and then the inverted form of the fugue 
finally triumphs. Fugue, in late Beethoven, 
seems to typify the power of the human will. 
The last sonata opens with what sounds 
like a fugue subject, and the power of will 
conquers so that we reach another world 
altogether: again a cantabile, the Arietta 
con variazioni, but a dissolution of all things 
earthly into calm, ecstatic, immortal joy. 

Backhaus is successful in interpreting for 
us on two of these planes, the human and 
the heroic ; but I feel that the final one, 
which leads to the shores of Paradise, eludes 
him. In Op. 110 he is most exquisitely 
sensitive to the phrases. His enunciation of 
the recitative and arioso moves one almost 
to tears ; the fugue is overwhelming in its 
revelation of human will-power. I found 
this a most moving and affecting perform- 
ance ; and recommend it to all listeners 
without reservation, 

The first movement of Op. 111, again, is 
a revelation of grandeur, and the Arietta, 
too, is played with a most beautiful tone 
that laps the listener in loving-kindness— 
yet it is withal simple and unaffected. It is 
afterwards, in the variations, when the 
light should dissolve into one that is not of 
this world, that chinks of common daylight 
reappear to disturb us. The sense of mystery 
is missing. Yet do not think that this is less 
than a thoughtful and remarkable per- 
formance. It is just that it does not leave 
us—as does Op. 110—entirely satisfied and 
hardly wishing to hear better. 

The recording is rich, full and clear, 
especially in Op. 110. Op. 111 is recorded 
at a higher dynamic level (one needs to 
turn down the volume control). Pre-echo 
(heard in the repeat as well) spoils the 
silence twelve bars after the change to four 
flats in the first movement. The extreme 
top of the keyboard sounds rather frosty, 
and the tone becomes a bit shallow at the 
very end. 
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This month sees also the issue of a Myra 
Hess recording of Op. 109 and 110. The 
first of these is a thoughtful, meditative 
performance, yet somehow lacking in 
vitality, so that—if the expression be allowed 
—it sounds like a reflection on the sonata 
rather than the sonata itself. Op. 110, in 
the review copy sent me, seems to have a 
pressing fault, so consideration of the disc 
as a whole must wait until next month. 


A.P. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Seven Bagatelles, Op. 
33. Two Bagatelles in C minor and 
C major. Eleven Bagatelles, Op. 
119. Six Bagatelles, Op. 126. Grant 
Johannesen (piano). Nixa CLP1199 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This attractive record will be especially 
welcome to anyone who does not himself 
play the piano, and does not own Volumes 
14 and 15 of H.M.V.’s Beethoven Society 
(in which Artur Schnabel plays Op. 126 
and Op. 33). And if there be piano teachers 
among my readers who are not bringing 
up their charges on these works, may I urge 
the Bagatelles on them? Peters and 
Schirmer editions are readily available, 
probably others also. The Seven Bagatelles 
of Op. 33 were composed in 1802, and were 
possibly intended for Beethoven’s pupils. 
The last five of Op. 119 were contributed to 
Friedrich Starcke’s Wiener Pianoforteschule 
in 1921; the first six were added the 
following year. The final set, Op. 126, 
was sketched as a cycle before the Ninth 
Symphony, and worked out in full while 
the larger work neared completion. The 
C minor and C major Bagatelles, without 
opus number, are less interesting composi- 
tions ; they probably date from 1796 or -7, 
and were perhaps intended for sonata 
movements. 

The Diabelli Variations is an enormous 
composition which spans limitless ranges of 
musical expression ; the Bagatelles are at 
the other pole—concise works, as finely 
tempered as Nothung, each of which seems 
to be the concentrated essence of a sonata 
movement. Beethoven, says Tovey, wrote 
no studies; but we know (from the 
conversation with Gerhard von Breuning, 
1827) that he wished to compose a Piano 
School ; and surely these Bagatelles, which 
pose all the pianistic problems that must be 
solved before tackling the sonatas, are 
studies, at once as testing and as musical 
as Bach’s Clavieriibung and Chopin’s Etudes. 

Grant Johannesen, a young American 
pianist, comes through the tests very well. 
Full marks for scrupulous adherence to 
Beethoven’s indications: unlike some more 
celebrated executants, he realises that when 
Beethoven wrote ff pp, he meant just that ; 
and that slurs and staccatos should be 
observed. Full marks for rhythm, which is 
always vital. 95 out of 100 for clean, lively 
passage-work, and neat articulation (five 
marks dropped because of an untidy trill 
on the G sharp in Op. 119, No. 3). 

Mr. Johannesen, however, tends to be 
weaker in cantabile: he seems happiest 
when his fingers have plenty to do. When 
we reach No. 3 of the Op. 33 set, a gentle 
F major Allegretto, or No. 6, marked con 
una certa espressione parlante, we could wish 
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for more attractive, more alluring playing. 
The same with No. 4 of Op. 119, Andante 
cantabile, and the middle section of Op. 
126, No. 2. No. 4 of the first set, a pretty 
tune such as Papageno might have played 
on his bells, is again a shade inelegant. 

But against this must be set the strictness 
with which the decresc. of Op. 33, No. 2, is 
begun not a beat before it is marked (how 
many pianists would have been so 
scrupulous, or even have noticed this 
unexpected effect, so apparent once we hear 
it rendered ?); and the exhilarating 
performance of No. 5, which begins with 
a rocket ascent of C major arpeggio, 
bursts, and falls in a shower of sparks. 
No. 7 of Op. 118, a study in crescendo and 
in playing tunes while trilling with the 
same hand (to prepare one for the Op. 111 
Arietta ?) is also outstanding. 

These Bagatelles are unduly neglected, 
although the serene E flat, No. 3 of Op. 126, 
has gained some popularity through its 
inclusion in the Myra Hess Album. ‘The Nixa 
record should help to bring them to more 
general notice. It is a pity that the recording 
is less than first-rate. Indeed it starts quite 
badly, with a fuzzy aura round each note 
that produces jangle in loud, quick 
passages. Side 1 soon improves however ; 
and side 2 (Op. 119 and 126) is altogether 
better, though the sound gets a little tinny 
towards the end, and the barcarolle-like 
No. 5 of the last set is slightly overclouded. 

A.P. 


*xBRAHMS. Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme of Handel, Op. 24. Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini, 
Op. 35, Books I and II. Sascha 
Gorodnitzki (piano). Capitol CTL 
7049 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

People seem to have a strange and totally 
unjustified fear of these two sets of variations ; 
they seem to be all too ready to speak of 
them as if they were, on the one hand, mere 
technical displays of craftsmanship on the 
part of Brahms, and on the other—in 
performances—as if they were for the player 
mere technical displays of pianism. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Both of 
Brahms’s compositions are in the Goldberg- 
Diabelli line. Each of these four great sets 
starts with a fairly simple theme (by someone 
else) and seizes on the sound, musical facts 
it contains to scan limitless ranges of musical 
expression. Each set has a kind of encyclo- 
pedic quality, and so each finds it necessary 
to strain, to the utmost limits of expressive- 
ness and brilliance, the pianistic technique 
available at the time of composition. The 
corollary is that each of the four great sets 
calls for an interpreter who is both technic- 
ally and intellectually of the first rank. 

Only Brahms concerns us here, and fortu- 
nately we have, in the LP catalogues, fully 
worthy performances of both the Brahms- 
Paganini and the Brahms-Handel Varia- 
tions. But they are neither of them the 
performances so conveniently coupled on 
the new Capitol disc under review. 

Playing through the Paganini set, in the 
four LP versions now on the market, I find 
myself in the most complete agreement with 
A.R. (October, 1953, and April, 1954), 
with nothing to add to his.comments a 2 
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that, as one takes into account still a further 
version, one appreciates all the more how 
skilfully Geza Anda (Columbia 33CX1072, 
coupled with Schumann’s Etudes Symphon- 
iques) welds these variations into a total 
structure. I don’t mean the simple textual 
join (Mr. Anda cuts the last three pages of 
the last variation in the first book, and 
proceeds straight from a fermata into the 
first variation of Book II), but the sense of 
continuity which informs his whole per- 
formance. When I first heard the Columbia 
record I wished that he had played the 
Theme at the beginning with more bravura. 
But not now. One comes to realise that he 
has decided to state the theme, not declaim 
it; gradually, variation by variation, all 
that was implicit in it is revealed to us. 

It is this sense of continuity that is con- 
spicuously lacking in Sascha Gorodnitzki’s 
performance. Each variation here is a 
separate little chunk. There are sometimes 
pauses between them, as if the pianist (a 
Juilliard pupil of Lhevinne) were collecting 
himself pour mieux sauter. The rhythm is not 
strictly enough maintained, and sometimes 
one cannot escape a feeling that Mr. 
Gorodnitzki is not really sufficiently master 
of the formidable notes to present them to 
us on a record. No. 7 of the first book, for 
example, comes at us in a series of gusts, 
while the hands move from the extremities 
of the keyboard into the centre. It can be 
played in time: listen to Mr. Anda. No. 8 
of Book II is another variation where 
rhythm is not independent of technical 
difficulties. 

There are other reasons for not enjoying 
this new performance enormously. For one 
thing, we shall listen in vain for what A.R. 
called *‘ the quality of stillness, or contem- 
plation ”’, which marks Mr. Anda’s per- 
formance. Mr. Gorodnitzki is at no point 
eloquent. His glissandi, in Variation 13 of 
Book I, have no panache. So both in 
bravura and in the quiet, mysterious varia- 
tions he fails us. For another, the tone as 
recorded is hard and ugly. We are listening 
to a machine clacking over, none too 
regularly. Mr. Gorodnitzki (apart from 
cutting an occasional repeat) gives us the 
whole work. The two books are divided by 
a band, and the Theme is played over again 
at the beginning of Book II. Robert 
Goldsand (Nixa CLP1147, coupled with 
Schumann’s Third Piano Sonata) does the 
same, but without repeating the Theme. 
This, as A.R. said, is a skilful, musicianly 
performance, without either the subtleties 
or the excitement of Mr. Anda’s. Charles 
Rosen (Decca LW5092) takes one side of a 
MP over each book (repeating the Theme), 
and gives a harsh, heavy-fingered, angular 
reading. 

The architectural problem is even harder 
to solve in the Brahms-Handel Variations, 
where twenty-six small units and a larger 
one in the form of the fugue have to be 
unified. Mr. Gorodnitzki seems content to 
play each variation, and it is left to Julius 
Katchen (Decca LX3078) to give us the 
sense of exploration—Handel’s austere theme 
as a stepping-stone from which we cross in 
our progress streams, rivers and then ranges. 
His thoughtful and brilliant performance is 
mmensely rewarding (despite curiously 
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inelegant ornaments in the theme), and it 
is a pity that the recording is not one of 
Decca’s best. It is nevertheless infinitely 
preferable to that of the new Capitol, where 
the tone is really very ugly. Lubka Kolessa’s 
performance of the work for Nixa (CLP1 108) 
has nothing special to recommend it. 
Perhaps Decca should invite Mr. Katchen 
to make a new recording for them ? Until 
then I shall keep in my own collection his 
old disc, and Geza Anda’s of the Brahms- 


Paganini Variations. A.P. 


*xLISZT. Sonata in B minor. Don Juan 
—Fantasy (on themes by Mozart). 
Shura Cherkassky (piano). H.M.V. 
ALP1154 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As an exhibition of keyboard mechanics, 
Shura Cherkassky’s performance of the 
Liszt Sonata is formidable. But as music- 
making—that is another matter! His 
performance bears the evidence of careful, 
painstaking thought about each note, but 
the tone is often hard and ugly, and for 
poetry we shall look in vain. In February 
of this year, reviewing Malcuzynski’s per- 
formance of the work, I went into some 
detail about the various versions available. 
From an interpretative point of view the 
only LP performance to be considered is 
that of Leonard Pennario (Capitol CTL 
7012), but this comes to us in an impossibly 
bad recording. So we must just go on 
hoping. Claudio Arrau and Julius Katchen 
are two names that the companies might 
bear in mind when considering new versions 
of the piece. 

The Don Juan Fantasy is a rhapsody on 
“La ci darem”’, with a coda on “ Fin 
ch’han dal vino ’—an ingenious and tricky 
composition that needs to be played with a 
good deal more charm than Cherkassky will 
allow to it. The recorded tone gives a fair 
representation of what Cherkassky’s playing 
sounds like in the concert hall. A.P. 


*xVIOLIN RECITAL. Sonata No. 12 
(Pergolesi). Intermezzo (Schumann). 
Allegro (Brahms). Burleska (Suk). 
Nigun (Bloch). Paganiniana (arr. 
Milstein). Nathan Milstein (violin), 
Carlo Bussotti (piano). Capitol 
CTL7058 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Pergolesi sonata is a modern trans- 
cription of the last of twelve trio-sonatas 
which the composer was able to write before 
dying of consumption at the age of 26. The 
beauty and charm of this work comes as no 
surprise to anyone conversant with the two 
works on which the fame of Pergolesi 
securely rests, namely his opera La Serva 
Padrona and his Stabat Mater, and this 
performance, apart from some disquietingly 
woolly piano tone, is impeccable alike in 
style and beauty of tone. The Schumann 
and Brahms pieces can be _ bracketed 
together, for they formed the 2nd and grd 
movements of a sonata on which the two 
composers collaborated in honour and 
anticipation of the visit to Diisseldorf in 
1853 of their mutual friend Joachim, the 
greatest violinist of his day. No need to ask 
who wrote which movement when you hear 
them, but again the piano tone is dis- 
appointing. 

Suk’s Burleska is a nimble, saucy little 
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piece displaying a sample of the technicz! 
brilliance to be heard on the reverse, where 
Milstein’s own treatment of the Paganini 
theme (which seems to offer limitless possi- 
bilities of development) is truly astonishing 
as a technical tour de force. 

Bloch’s Nigun (Improvisation) completes 
a recital which is well recorded, dazzlingly 
executed by this great violinist whom we 
are to hear in London this coming season, 
and the disc is calculated to give endless 
pleasure. I.C. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*xBACH. Cantata No. 76, “Die Himmel 
erzahlen die Ehre Gottes’’. Magda 
Laszlo (soprano), Hilde Réissel- 
Majdan (contralto), Petre Mun- 
teanu (tenor), Richard Standen 
(bass), Akademiechor and 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
WLP35201 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Die Himmel erzahlen die Ehre Gottes, or 
** The heavens declare the glory of God ”, 
is one of the church cantatas which 
Schweitzer deems ‘“ useful for winning 
over a public that is musically cultured but 
not yet familiar with Bach”. It is a fine 
work, laid out on a bigger scale than usual, 
and composed for the second Sunday after 
Trinity, 1723 (i.e. just after Bach had 
taken up his duties at Leipzig). The first 
half of the cantata, after a chorus, three 
elaborate recitatives and soprano and bass 
arias, closes with a majestic accompanied 
chorale. An instrumental fantasia, spring- 
ing from a phrase of this chorale, gathers 
up the thread of the music again ; this is a 
trio for oboe d’amore (making its first 
appearance in the church cantatas), viola 
da gamba and double-bass, and familiar 
in its later transformation as the first move- 
ment of the E minor Trio-Sonata (where 
the bass-line is enlivened in a way that 
would not have suited the accompaniment 
to the Lutheran communion). The second 
half of the cantata complements the first, 
with recitatives, tenor and alto arias, and a 
concluding chorale. 

This information is given because the 
sleeve-note has none, but bears instead the 
text of the cantata, more or less correctly 
printed (except that the lineation of the 
verse is all wrong), but misleadingly cross- 
headed (the fugue which closes the first 
chorus is described as a tenor solo). To be 
given the text and translation is admirable. 
but one cannot help regretting that (as with 
the new E.M.I. libretti) the company has 
chosen to print a “ singing” approxima- 
tion to the original, which sometimes, for 
the sake of making the words fit, leaves the 
sense quite behind, instead of a literal 
translation. The Decca productions lead 
the way in these matters. In the tenor 
recitative, No. 2, at the words “die 
Himmel regen”, Bach has his strings 
illustrate the gentle dew dropping from 
heaven: the English version runs simply, 
‘“‘ the firmament and heavens so declare ”’, 
and the point of the passage is lost. 

There are splendid trumpet parts in the 
cantata, which are very well played and 
recorded here. In the first chorus, where 
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October Releases 


TRIO FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND ’CELLO IN 
G MINOR, Op. 8 


TRIO FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND ’CELLO 
No. 2 IN F, Op. 80 


Trio di Bolzano 1 record PL8480 


STRING QUARTET IN A FLAT, Op. 105 
The Barchet Quartet 1 record PL7570 


NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN, 
SYMPHONIC SKETCHES FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
IN A MINOR, Op. 16 


SELECTIONS eee 
from the AUD, MOTET AND MASS “ PATER PECCAVI” 
MOTET “ ANGELUS AD PASTORES ” 
LP CAT AL () GU k , Chorus of the Capella di Treviso wy re a 


ST. PAUL Oratorio Op. 36 
Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor— Pro Musica 
Symphony, Vienna (Grossmann) 2 records PL8362 


FOUR STRING QUARTETS : IN G, K.80; 
IN D, K.155 ; IN G, K.156 ; IN C, K.157 
The Barchet Quartet 1 record PL8510 


hAH rpm. ° 36 f OS TWO SONATAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE : 


IN C MINOR ; IN B MINOR 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE Friedrich Wihrer 1 record PL8420 


qee VOX = the record for the audiophile *** 


Ave). 


Heouromensre WOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD., 231,.OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel: GERrard 7482 
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What the Critics say— 
ON WENLOCK EDGE 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, tenor GORDON WATSON, pianoforte 
The Sebastian Quartet 
i—12 in. LP. RG 20 


** This is a moving performance.”—New Statesman and Nation. 

**On Wenlock Edge gave me great pleasure.” —Critique. 

*“ Alexander Young does splendidly and is very well supported. Argo to be warmly 
congratulated.’’—Record Review. 


THE CURLEW 


PETER WARLOCK 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, tenor 
1—12 in. LP. RG 26 


- Recording is highly successful, ideal balance, never an anxious moment. A superb 
publication.” —Record Review. 

** Well balanced, sensitively sung.” —Joan Chissel, Music Magazine. 

** Young’s singing a real tour de force, Watson’s accompaniment exceedingly good. This 
team should go far.”—Record News. 

** Recorded without fault.”-—7The Gramophone. 


SONGS FROM JAMAICA 


EDRIC CONNOR and the CARIBBEANS 
1—12 in. LP. RG 33 


** A beautiful record which deserves and should achieve very big sales, for it is calculated 
to appeal to all heights of brow. Edric Connor has a splendid voice, and puts the songs 
over with an air of authority.”—W. A. Chislett, The Gramophone. 


SONNETS OF JOHN DONNE 


SONNETS OF MICHELANGELO 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, tenor GORDON WATSON, pianoforte 
1—12 in. LP. RG 25 


“* A fine virile performance, balance is good and the recording clear.’”-—The Gramophone. 
“ A brilliant record . . . finely sung.” —The Observer. 

** Young’s bright, ringing, virile voice is a revelation.” —The Critique. 

‘** A strikingly good recording.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BURTON 


Our Latest Ieleases— 


UNDER MILK WOOD 


by DYLAN THOMAS 
Produced by Douglas Cleverdon 
Issued with the co-operation of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 


“* The reproduction is flawless.”,—Yorkshire Evening News. 
2—12 in. LPs. RG 21 and 22 


HOMAGE TO DYLAN THOMAS 
RICHARD BURTON, HUGH GRIFFITH 
LOUIS MACNEICE, EMLYN WILLIAMS 
The memorial production at the 
Globe Theatre, London, on January 24th, 1954 
1—12 in. LP. RG 29 


“It is hard to overestimate the importance of these records.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 








Argo records are obtainable from your local dealer. Ask him 
for our latest catalogue, or send 6d. in stamps to our London office. 
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For November Ielease— 
A FESTIVAL OF LESSONS AND CAROLS 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL . | wiiieammainieamiiians 
CAMBRIDGE J pen eae, eS, 
as sung on Christmas Eve | oe Kh ie. f. 


Directed by BORIS ORD 
1—12 in. LP. RG 39 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


RICHARD BURTON 


with JOHN NEVILLE and ROBERT HARDY 
i—12 in. LP. RG 41 


SONGS BY ROGER QUILTER 


Song Cycle to Julia 
Seven Elizabethan Lyrics 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, tenor 


GORDON WATSON, pianoforte 
{—12 in. LP. RG 36 








KING’s COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE 
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the fugue builds up (like an organist 
drawing more and more stops) from solo 
voices to full choir, these trumpets supply a 
fifth voice. The orchestra, throughout, plays 
with warm tone and is clearly recorded, 
except for some string buzz at the end of 
each side. The chorus sounds solid and 
rich. 

The performance as a whole is on a good 
average level. Scherchen’s direction (he 
must seldom be out of a recording studio 
nowadays) is without eccentricity. He may 
perhaps have noted Schweitzer’s remark 
that the soprano aria, “‘ Hoért ihr Vélker 
Gottes Stimme’”’, “is generally taken so 
slowly that the brightness and charm of it 
are lost’’; but he has gone rather too far 
in the opposite direction, and lost the charm, 
if not the brightness, by imposing too spiky 
and angular a phrasing on his artists. 
Magda Laszlo’s singing is distinguished by 
a rare intelligence, and some beautiful 
tones. Hilde Réssel-Majdan, one of Vienna’s 
most promising contraltos, has a smooth, 
firm line without a suspicion of hollowness 
or hoot. Munteanu is at his best in the 
recitative just before the final chorale, when 
in stirring tones he summons all Christendom 
to unite in God’s praise. Standen is rather 
disappointing ; just when one expects him 
to sing right out he smooths off the phrases 
in that reticent, gentlemanly manner which 
English oratorio basses sometimes adopt. 


A.P. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Missa Solemnis in 
D major, Op. 123. Lois Marshall 
(soprano), Nan Merriman (mezzo- 
soprano), Eugene Conley (tenor), 
Jerome Hines (bass), Daniel Guilet 
(solo violin), Robert Shaw Chorale 
(Robert Shaw), N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALP1182-3 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

In his Letter from America (THE GRAMO- 


PHONE, April, 1954), Harold Schonberg # 


expressed some disappointment with this 
recording of the Missa Solemnis, made at 
three sessions in the Carnegie Hall the week 
following the broadcast of March 28th, 
1953. I agree. 

The chief reason for this disappointment 
lies in the recording of the soloists (an 
excellent group), which tends to be on a 
different level altogether to that of chorus 
and orchestra, and to sound distant. The 
tenor suffers most from this bad balance, 
and one wonders how Toscanini came to 
pass these sections of the recording. 

I must confess, however, that, on a 
second hearing, I gave up worrying about 
the soloists because I became so absorbed 
with Toscanini’s tremendous performance 
of the monumental work. 

There is no secret here. When one com- 
pares this performance with the fine one 
given by Klemperer on Vox PL6992, the 
difference lies in a number of obvious facts. 
Toscanini does not, I would say, feel the 
work more deeply than Klemperer, but 
more fervently: and it might be that some 
listeners to this recording will find him too 
dramatic and too urgent, treating Beethoven 
as if he were Verdi. But against that must 
be set the sense of profound awe with 
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which he interprets the solemn measures of 
the Preludium (played, when the Mass is 
sung in church, during the Elevation of the 
Host and of the Chalice) and which differs 
from even the most expressive playing. 
Everything, one may say, in Toscanini’s 
conception of the work moves towards and 
away from this centre point: and it may be 
he has understood Beethoven in this matter 
better than any other conductor of whom 
we know. The Sanctus, in which the soloists 
do not, for once, sound distant, is, as 
Beethoven sees it, a contemplative piece at 
first, foreshadowing what is to come, and 
then bursting out irresistibly into “ Pleni 
sunt coeli et terra”’. Toscanini, again (it 
seems to me) matches Beethoven’s imagin- 
ative conception perfectly, and his soloists 
co-operate admirably here, particularly in 
the whispered words, over the trembling 
tones of the orchestra, before the thrilling 
outburst of the chorus. 

The Benedictus, beginning radiantly and 
with lovely string tone, is, alas, soon 
troubled by the unpleasing tone, as 
recorded, of the solo violin. The Vox 
recording was much better at this point: 
but in both versions the soloists seem unable 
to preserve the quiet beauty of the move- 
ment. I wish Beethoven had given their 
parts to the chorus. 

The soloists are most distant in the 
Christe eleison, Gloria and some parts of 
Agnus Dei, and the tenor comes off worst 
of all. But after his weak lead in “ Et 
incarnatus est”? the quartet comes into 
better focus, with the important flute part, 
however, not so clearly heard as in the Vox 
set. The next difference to be noted in the 
two versions is a familiar one when com- 
paring Toscanini’s playing of Beethoven 
with anyone else’s. It shows at once in the 
first Kyrie, (in the way Toscanini gets the 
sudden piano on the last vowel of the word,) 
and over and over again in the course of 
the work: the dynamic intensity with 
which the chorus enunciate the rapid 
Glorias, the quaver octave leap, on the 
orchestra, up to the big chord at the start 
of the Credo, the sforzando pacems in Agnus 
Dei. 

It may be said here that the Robert 
Shaw Chorale respond untiringly to the 
conductor’s (and Beethoven’s) merciless 
demands and as the choral body is very 
well recorded almost throughout the result 
is indeed thrilling. One of many grand 
moments is the chording at the end of “ O, 
miserere nobis”’ (how characteristic that 
interpolated ““O” is) with the pure 
soprano voice of Lois Marshall standing out 
well above. This is followed by a wonderful 
lead, marked with that same precision, into 
‘** quoniam tu solus sanctus ”’. 

What extraordinary vitality Toscanini 
manages to get from singers and orchestra 
on the first word and note of “in gloria 
Dei Patris ”, the springboard, so to speak, 
of the fugue, and what buoyant rhythm he 
gives to the final Amen section. 

These technical observances could result 
in a performance electrifying but, in the last 
analysis, superficial. It is when, as in nearly 
all ‘Toscanini’s interpretations of Beethoven, 
they are united to, or are the product of, 
spiritual vision that they serve the composer 
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in a transcendental way—and this is the 
miracle here effected. 

Take the unforgettable moment when 
the hammer blows of the rhythm of the 
Crucifixus so poignantly bring the sufferings 
of the Saviour before us and the music 
sinks down to depict Him laid in the tomb: 
then the great cry of “‘ Et—resurrexit tertia 
die’, not a merely dramatic moment, but 
a thrilling affirmation of faith. 

** Et vitam venturi saeculi”’ is taken at 
a very quick pace, though not markedly 
quicker than Klemperer’s tempo. 

Nan Merriman, like her opposite number 
on the Vox disc, does not sing Agnus Dei as 
marked, timidamente, nor is the orchestra 
soft enough here, so that the crescendo up 
to the soprano’s urgent cry fails in effect. 
It would be interesting to have Toscanini’s 
views about this passage. The rest of the 
movement is wonderfully done. 

The recording is more direct and less 
spacious than on the Vox disc, but there is 
much gain in the clarity of the woodwind, 
brass, and timpani and, as has been said, 
in the recording of the chorus. Like Vox, 
who utilised two discs, H.M.V. use the 
same and on each a fair amount of space 
is left. This means that there is no deterior- 
ation at the end of movements and (so far 
as my review pressings are concerned) no 
overloading when the chorus is singing at 
full strength. 

I was glad to find that Andrew Porter’s 
excellent sleeve notes showed a true under- 
standing of the text, as well as of the music. 
This is in refreshing contrast to the patron- 
ising and ignorant way in which some 
writers have treated it. A.R. 


*xBRAHMS. Lieder Recital. Auf dem 
Kirchhofe. O wiisst’ ich doch den 
Weg zuriick. Unbewegte laue Luft. 
Feldeinsamkeit. Sapphische Ode. 
Nachtigall. Dein blaues Auge. 
Die Mainacht. Der Gang zum 
Liebchen. Minnelied. An _ die 
Nachtigall. Botschaft. Standchen. 
O liebliche Wangen. Tambour- 
liedchen. Sonntag. Alfred Poell 
(bass) Victor Graef (piano). Nixa 
WLP5053 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Dr. Alfred Poell came to singing by way 
of being a throat specialist. He spent ten 
seasons (1929-39) with the Diisseldorf 
Opera, and then in 1940 joined the Vienna 
State Opera. He sounds splendid in the 
Decca recording of Die Fledermaus, and the 
Nixa (Vanguard) one of Mahler’s Knaben 
Wunderhorn Lieder ; those who have heard 
him in the opera house will probably agree 
with me that there he is—after those discs— 
disappointing. His Ottokar in the Salzburg 
Freischiitz this year, for example, was tight- 
voiced and awkward. This new Nixa 
record bills him as a bass, but his roles are 
generally bass-baritone (the Count in 
Figaro, Jupiter in Strauss’s Die Liebe der 
Danae), reaching up to Verdi and Puccini 
baritones (Germont, Renato, Marcello, 
Sharpless). 

But all too bass is the effect on this record. 
Readers who own the first (in this country 
the only) album of H.M.V.’s Brahms Song 
Society, sung by Alexander Kipnis, will 
know that while the Four Serious Songs are 
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admirably suited to a bass, the deep tones 
in other and lighter songs soon tend to 
become monotonous. The downward trans- 
positions, too, frequently take the piano 
accompaniments into an unsuitably gloomy 
register. 

So it is on this disc ; and Alfred Poell— 
sounding much more like his real-life than 
his recorded self—brings a uniform and 
on the whole rather uninteresting approach 
to each song. The words and the phrases 
don’t live, although they are correctly 
sung. He never chooses to brighten or 
lighten his tone. No one could guess from 
the sounds, for instance, that Botschaft 
concerned the sending of a message to one’s 
beloved on the wings of the wind. The 
accompaniment, too, remains in mono- 
chrome. One little example: Mr. Graef 
makes no attempt to suggest a guitar in the 
middle stanza of Stdndchen. 

This is a pity, for the programme is well 
chosen and representative, and Brahms has 
been none too well treated by the recording 
companies. Der Gang zum Liebchen, by the 
way, is not Op. 48, No. 1, but the less well 
known Op. 31, No. 3—originally a quartet, 
and more familiar as one of the piano 
waltzes of Op. 39. The sleeve makes eight 
mistakes in the titles, and the label nine 
more (mostly different ones). Does nobody 
in Nixa look at these things ? 

Is it too much to hope that H.M.V. 
will some day transfer to LP Mme. 
Gerhardt’s memorable Brahms discs ; and 
also restore to circulation, perhaps as a 
45, Wie bist du, meine Kénigin, Nicht mehr 
zu dir zu gehen and Minnelied sung by 
Herbert Janssen ? These are in quite a 
different class from the present disc. 


*xBUXTEHUDE. Church Cantatas for 
Soprano Solo: No. 14 “Schaffe in 
mir, Gott, ein rein’ Herz’’. No. 10 
“O Clemens, O Mittis, O coelest is 
Pater”. No. 6 “Herr, wenn ich nur 
Dich hab’’. No. 8 “Ich sprach in 
meinem Herzen’’. No. 1 “Also hat 
Gott die Welt geliebet”. Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano), Mary-Luise 
Bechert (organ), Instrumental 
Ensemble of the Bach Anniversary, 
Hamburg (Mary-Luise Bechert). Pro- 
duced by Herman Adler. Vox PL7330 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As Kurt Stone points out in his intelligent 
sleeve note, the historical importance of 
Buxtehude’s cantatas is that, as the com- 
poser himself stands midway in time between 
Schiitz (b. 1585) and Bach (b. 1685), so do 
these works of his represent the bridge 
between Schiitz’s Geistliche Konzerte and 
Bach’s more highly developed cantatas and 
Passions. In instrumental interest and in 
harmonic structure they show considerable 
advances on his great senior, and in the 
“beginnings of baroque ornateness in the 
melodic lines as well as the descriptive 
musical analogies to the text ”’, they point 
the way for his @ven greater junior. 
Historical niceties apart, however, there is 
much that can be enjoyed for its own sake 
in this useful disc of five solo cantatas. 
Margot Guilleaume was an admirable 
choice as soloist: her clear, fresh voice, 
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invariably true in intonation, is most 
attractive, and almost my only criticism of 
her is of a momentary slackness about final 
consonants (e.g. in ‘Gott’, ‘“ Geist ”’, 
“Herz ’’) in No. 14. Cantatas Nos. 6 (an 
interesting work built entirely on a three-bar 
ground bass) and 14 suffer from indifferent 
instrumental performance and poor balance : 
the two violins (the only strings here 
employed) are harsh in tone, sour in 
intonation, and (in No. 6) unsteady in 
rhythm, while the organ—which never 
changes its colour—is almost too apologetic 
to be heard at all. 

The other three cantatas, fortunately, are 
better in every respect. The organ is more 
audible, and the presence of other instru- 
ments seems to give the violins confidence. 
No. 1 (which adds a viola da gamba) has an 
opening instrumental sonata, a graceful 
first vocal section, and a gay final Alleluia. 
No. 8 is scored for three violins, bassoon 
and continuo, and abounds in mirthful 
feeling (the music deriving its character 
from the words): the bassoon really 
chortles. The initial sonata to this cantata 
is most charming. Another case of musical 
reaction to the text occurs in No. 10 (one 
violin, two violettas, violone and continuo), 
where the word “ peccavi” calls forth 
curious chromatics ; and at bar 18 occurs 
an astonishing harmonic progression with 
which Buxtehude was obviously well 
pleased, since he repeats the effect twice 
more. The engineers might have been less 
impatient in cutting off the reverberation of 
the final chord in Cantatas Nos. 1 and 8. 

L.S. 


*HANDEL. Apollo e Dafne—Cantata 
for Two Voices. Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), Bruce Boyce (baritone), 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
P’Oiseau-Lyre (Anthony Lewis). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50038 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

In the interesting chapter on Handel’s 
songs and chamber cantatas which he 
contributed to the Handel Symposium 
(O.U.P.), Anthony Lewis, writing about 
Apollo e Dafne, speaks of Handel never having 
achieved anything finer, in its category, 
than the soprano aria, with oboe obbligato, 
in this Cantata, ‘‘Felicissima quest’ alma”’ ; 
a statement fully borne out when one 
listens to Margaret Ritchie’s perfectly 
lovely singing of it on this disc. And yet, I 
suppose, about one of us in a hundred, if 
as many, knows this aria, the work it comes 
from, or any of the chamber cantatas. 
Professor Lewis has, therefore, done a 
valuable work in choosing to record this 
larger scale cantata: and I hope it will 
have sufficient success to induce him to 
record some of the smaller ones (which, as 
he well says, belong to the salon rather 
than to the Great Hall) and also some of 
the beautiful duets and trios, most of which 
I myself know only in my copies of the 
complete Handel edition, not a_ very 
accessible source. 

Apollo e Dafne, like so many works of its 
type, has a simple “ plot” based on the 
theme of unrequited love. The boastful god, 
who has freed Greece of the monster who 
had terrorised the country, falls in love with 
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Dafne, who will have nothing to do wit» 
him. He chases her when she flees from 
him but, just as he is about to catch her, 
she is miraculously changed into a laurel. 

The story (which Strauss makes use of in 
one of his last operas) is, of course, told in 
recitativo secco, alternating with arias 
expressive of the changing emotions of 
the two characters. 

Opera was banned in Rome at the time 
Handel composed his chamber cantatas and 
they provided an acceptable substitute. 

Bruce Boyce sings splendidly as Apollo, 
though, as in the Purcell ode reviewed else- 
where in this issue, he is occasionally too 
loudly recorded. I recommend a top-cut 
to get the best out of this disc. The balance is 
otherwise excellent, especially in regard to the 
blending of the obbligato instruments into 
the texture. There is a delightful touch of 
humour in the upward and downward 
bassoon scales in Apollo’s second aria, 
when he is singing of his scorn for Cupid, 
who merely wounds lovers, whereas he, 
Apollo has slain a serpent. It is after this 
aria that we hear Dafne singing, in a grove 
sacred to Diana, the exquisite aria alluded 
to above. The scoring, as Professor Lewis 
points out in his sleeve note, is most 
original. The oboe solo is accompanied by 
violins, violas, and ’cellos pizzicato, with the 
double bass, arco, sustaining the actual bass 
line. 

After a lively duet between the two it is 
Apollo’s turn to sing a lyrical aria, about 
the quick fading of the rose, and this, too, 
is most melodious. Then comes the chase, 
with solo violin and solo bassoon represent- 
ing the two participants, and Dafne’s 
transformation into the laurel, to which, in 
a final aria, Apollo pays homage. 

Both singers surmount well the consider- 
able difficulties of Handel’s vocal writing 
and the whole work, under Professor Lewis’s 
sensitive and expert direction, sounds vividly 
alive. The sleeve note gives only the Italian 
text (with one or two misprints), but the 
account of the action, printed above it. 
makes the course of events and the point 
of the arias, etc., perfectly clear. A.R. 


*xKODALY. Psalmus Hungaricus, 
Op. 13. Variations on a Hungarian 
Folksong, “The Peacock”. William 
McAlpine (tenor), London Phil- 
harmonic Choir and Orchestra 
(Georg Solti). Decca LXT2878 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The anonymous author of the programme 
note to this disc does well to point out the 
affinities between the idioms of Kodaly and 
our own Vaughan Williams—the “rhapsodic 
line-drawing”’, the use of pentatonic and 
modal material, the fondness for movement 
in block chords. Yet never was music more 
essentially Hungarian in character than this, 
and the present issue is much to be welcomed 
as making available for the first time in this 
country two of the finest works of Hungary’s 
greatest living composer. Both, oddly 
enough, were written for fiftieth anniversary 
celebrations, the Psalmus Hungaricus in 1923 
for that of the union of Buda and Pesth, the 
‘© Peacock’ Variations in 1939 for that of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra; but 
although only sixteen years lie between 
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them, that period covers the whole flower- 


ing of Kodaly’s fame. In 1923 he was 
known only for some chamber works (Hary 
Janos lay three years ahead yet), and it was 
largely the Psalmus Hungaricus (a sixteenth 
century paraphrase of the 55th Psalm) 
which was responsible for establishing his 
European reputation. After more than a 
quarter of a century, it remains extremely 
impressive, and its popularity is easy to 
understand: its fervour, its directness of 
expression, its basically homophonic char- 
acter, all render it immediately appealing. 
The Variations are an excellent set: the 
little theme is pentatonic, and throughout 
the sixteen variations and finale its adven- 
tures are clearly followed. Again homo- 
phony is the rule, with Kodaly’s characteristic 
polytonal touches and individual harmonic 
scheme ; and he conjures up beautiful 
imaginative sounds from the orchestra—as 
in the shimmering Variation 14. (The start 
of the first variation, by the way, with a 
rising harp figure over soft horns, is likely 
to surprise those who know their Peter 
Grimes.) 

In both works the recording might be 
described as *‘ one star plus’: some slight 
pre-echo in the Variations is a nuisance. 
The performance of the orchestral piece is 
in general admirable: any reservation 
discernible in that statement may be traced 
back to some momentary unhappiness with 
the trombones’ intonation. Orchestra and 
chorus shine in the Psalm: the tenor soloist 
has a good voice, but is happier in the heroic 
than in the lyrical sections, and frequently 
falis into the trap, in this rhythmically 
energetic music, of “‘ beating time with his 
voice”, producing stiff, syllabic singing. 
However, the work transcends any such 
shortcomings, and Georg Solti is to be 
congratulated on two such vital readings. Is 
there any hope that he may be invited to 
conduct a complete Hary Fanos—the opera, 
I mean, not the suite ? L.S. 


*MAHLER. Das Lied von der Erde. 
Elsa Cavelti (mezzo-soprano), Anton 
Dermota (tenor), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Otto Klemperer). Vox 
PL7000 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The recording of Das Lied von der Erde 
which Kathleen Ferrier made with Bruno 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra took up three sides as against the 
two of this Vox disc. And this material fact 
is, I fear, about all that can be said in 
favour of the Vox issue. 

The recording is woefully thin and 
lacking in bass ; and the orchestral playing, 
as far as one can judge, is undistinguished. 
We seem to be far here from Bruno Walter’s 
deep understanding of Mahler “ which 
(as I wrote in THe GRAMOPHONE of 
October, 1952) is given every chance to 
show itself in this carefully balanced 
recording, with its sense of space (Decca 
LXT2721-2).”” This remark referred to the 
internal orchestral balance: Kathleen 
Ferrier was certainly placed too near the 
microphone, and while a similar placing 
favoured Julius Patzak, she was badly 
served at one moment in Der Abschied. But 
the performance was, as a whole, a most 
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lovely one and one we now particularly 
treasure: though one can hardly yet bear 
to hear Kathleen Ferrier in Der Abschied, 
the movement that drew tears from her 
every time she sang it. 

Elsa Cavelti’s singing is poor both in line 
and, as recorded, in tone, and leaves one 
absolutely cold. Such poignant phrases as 
that which begins “ Oh, mein Freund ” 
(“*O, my friend’), in Der Abschied, the 
great emotional outbursts in this movement 
and in Der Einsaine iw Herbst, go for very 
little in voice or orchestra. Anton Dermota 
sings well, and his soft high notes are 
lovely, but though, of course, he is more 
youthful in voice he lacks the subtle touches 
Julius Patzak brought to his part. One 
example must suffice, the refrain in Das 
Trinklied von Jammer der Erde ’’, the first song 
of the cycle, “‘ Dunkel ist das Leben, ist der 
Tod ” (“ life is only twilight, so is death ”’). 
Patzak gave a dark quality of tone to the 
phrase that is unforgettable. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Dermota’s performance 
deserved a good orchestral recording and a 
more perceptive mezzo-soprano to com- 
panion it. 


*xMOZART. Missa Brevis in C major, 
K.220 “Spatzenmesse”. Missa 
Brevis in D major, K.194. Gisela 
Rathauscher (soprano), Elfriede 
Hofstaedter (contralto), Leo Heppe 
(tenor), Walter Berry (bass), 
Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra (Ferdinand 
Grossmann). Vox PL7o60 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


I shall not, I hope, be accused of any 
anti-Mozart bias in general if I suggest that 
this is mainly a record for the out-and-out 
dyed-in-the-wool Mozart fans. The two 
works here were written when the composer 
was eighteen, obviously very perfunctorily, 
probably at the bidding of the Archbishop 
Colloredo whom he so disliked. ‘They were 
both calculated to get through the Mass as 
briefly as possible, and the words run on at 
maximum speed (they are often given 
merely to the soloists to avoid choral 
complications), only just not falling into 
the forbidden practice of overlaying the 
texts: there are no violas, as in most of 
Mozart’s Salzburg church music, and (at 
least in the D major Mass) the violins 
double the voice parts almost throughout. 
Save for the Qui éollis, which momentarily 
rouses him from his merely facile writing, 
K.194 must regretfully be classed as a work 
unworthy of Mozart’s genius; and the 
stolid routine performance here does little 
to redeem it. The quartet of soloists is very 
creditable (though I find the bass’s vibrato 
disturbing), but the strings seem capable of 
playing only loudly and more loudly. In 
short, I found this side a bore. 

K.220 is rather more interesting as a work. 
The addition of two trumpets and timpani 
gives a refreshing change of colour, and 
here the violins have parts largely 
independent of the voices—it is the violins’ 
chirping figure in the Sanctus (not the Credo, 
as Einstein maintains in his book on Mozart) 
which gives the work its nickname of the 
“* Sparrow’ Mass. At the same time, the 
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level of inspiration is not very high (for 
Mozart, that is), and almost the only thing 
which will make musicians prick up their 
ears is a foretaste of the <auberflite Priests’ 
March (still sixteen years ahead) at the 
opening of the Mass and in the Dona nobis 
pacem. The performance on this side is 
better than that on the reverse: there are 
the artistic ups-and-downs of dynamics and 
the phrasing that we have a right to expect, 
instead of the journeyman work in the other 
Mass ; but the indefensible omission of any 
continuo (the organ is clearly indicated in 
the score) means that, in the Benedictus for 
example, there are glaring holes in the 
harmony. I expected more understanding 
from a musician like Ferdinand Grossmann. 
On my copy of the disc, this side is marred 
by a crackly surface. L.S. 


*x CHORAL RECITAL. Hallelujah 
Chorus from “ Messiah” (Handel). 
Ave, Verum Corpus, K.618 (Mozart). 
God so loved the World from “ The 
Crucifixion ” (Stainer). He, watching 
over Israel from “ Elijah ’’ (Mendel- 


ssohn). Robert Shaw Chorale 
(Robert Shaw). Organ accompani- 
ment by Hugh Porter. H.M.V. 


7EP7012 (7 in., 11s. 34d.). 

This choir, which has so much good work 
to its credit in various H.M.V. LP operas, 
is composed of good singers and good 
musicians. Above all, it is a disciplined 
body: a competition-winning body, I 
daresay, with some slightly over-fruity con- 
traltos on the roster giving an uncomfortably 
creamy effect now and again. The cracker- 
jack quality, as of a prize-winning rifle 
team, comes through in the Hallelujah 
Chorus; but as this unofficial British 
national anthem now exists in countless 
other versions one does not imagine anyone 
buying the disc for this excerpt especially. 
The Mozart struck me as just a trifle 
sentimentalised, in the modern American 
Episcopalian Church style. Best is Stainer’s 
famous chorus from The Crucifixion, where 
the feeling, the tone and the chording are 
all perfectly realised. P.H.-W. 


*PURCELL. Come Ye Sons of Art. 
Margaret Ritchie (soprano), Alfred 
Deller (counter tenor), John Whit- 
worth (counter tenor), Bruce Boyce 
(baritone), Ruggero Gerlin (harpsi- 
chord), St. Anthony Singers and 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre (Anthony Lewis). 
Oiseau-Lyre DL53004 (10 ~ in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Come Ye Sons of Art is the last of six annual 
odes written for the birthday of Queen 
Mary, wife of William III, and was first 
performed on April 30, 1694. It begins 
with an Overture (or ‘“‘ Symphony ”’) 
scored for oboes, trumpets and strings, which 
contains a very expressive Adagio for strings 
alone (on a chromatic ground bass) that 
seems out of place in a triumphal ode but 
owes its place, no doubt, to the fact that it 
comes, like the music before it, from 
Purcell’s earlier Indian Queen. The previous 
movements in the Overture are vibrantly 
recorded but the Adagio makes a lovely 
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sound. Some readers will remember the 
recording of “Sound the trumpet” by 
Isobel Baillie and Kathleen Ferrier, with 
piano accompaniment, now deleted. It is 
here sung, as it should be, by the two 
counter-tenors ; and Alfred Deller has two 
fine solos which, the sleeve note says, 
Purcell probably sang himself at the first 
performance, as also in the duet. These are 
admirably done by Mr. Deller, and the 
second of them “ Strike the viol ”, with two 
obbligato flutes, is particularly appealing. 
Bruce Boyce, in excellent voice, is too 
strongly recorded in his first solo, but is 
given a very different, and correct, level 
when he sings with Margaret Ritchie in 
the closing duet (with chorus) “ See 
Nature rejoicing has shown us the way ”’, 
one of Purcell’s splendid trumpet tunes. 
Miss Ritchie also has a solo “ Bid the 
Virtues, bid the Graces”, with obbigato 
oboe, and much word-painting. which she 
sings charmingly, but with occasionally 
rather pinched tone. 


Anthony Lewis shows us again his com- 
plete understanding of Purcell’s style, and 
one can agree that, as the sleeve note says, 
there could be no better introduction to 
Purcell’s music, to one ignorant of it, than 
this grand work. ‘There are, by the way, 
no less than four ground-basses in the course 
of the eight sections of the work. A.R. 


*MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN 
SCHOOL—2nd Series. Cantabant 
Sancti . Hoc signum Crucis . Surge 
Amica mea. Introduxit me rex. 
Omnes de Saba. 
bonus (Giovanni Matteo Asola). 
Benedicam Dominum.  Beati 
eritis. Ego sum pauper. Exalto 
Te Domine. Cantate Domino 
(Giovanni Croce). Ego dormivi 
(Adriano Willaert). Virtute magna, 
Part I. Repleti quidem, Part I 
(Costanzo Porta). Adoramus te 
Christe (Vincenzo Ruffo). Salutis 
humanae Sator (Orazio Vecchi). 
Migravit Judas (Giovanni Nasco). 
O Domine Jesu Christe (Marc’ 
Antonio Ingegneri). Choir of the 
Capella di Treviso (Mgr. Giovanni 
d’Alessi). Vox PL&610 (12 in, 
36s. 54d.). 

I reviewed the first “ volume” of this 
interesting series of sixteenth century Motets 
of the Venetian School in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of April, 1954, and found it most enjoyable, 
adding a warning that the singing belonged 
to a very different tradition from ours. The 
motets now recorded are for equal voices, 
which, the sleeve note tells us, were regarded 
by composers at that time “ as an exceptional 
ensemble to be employed especially in 
compositions of great breadth ”’. 


Surrexit Pastor 


The use of men’s voices only naturally 
makes for monotony: but no one in his 
senses would attempt to play a disc such as 
this straight through. That task is left to 
the reviewer, who, as everyone knows, has 
no sense! Nevertheless I found it possible 
to enjoy the whole forty-five minutes or so 
of this fine music, following it either with 
the Latin texts printed on the sleeve (with 
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English translations) or with the music 
in the four or five motets of the Venetian 
School printed in Casimiri’s Anthologia 
Polyphonica (now, alas, hard to come by). 

It will be seen that Asola is well repre- 
sented. His two settings of words from 
The Song of Songs (Surge amica mea and 
Introduxit me rex) are most beautiful and in 
the last motet in this set, Surrexit Pastor bonus, 
the sudden hush on the word “ mori” 
(the words are about the good shepherd 
who died for his sheep) is most expressive. 
In Cantabant Sancti, the first motet—and 
also by Asola—there is a splendid build-up 
in the last line, *‘ Et resonabant terra in 
voces eorum’”’. The antiphonal alleluias 
in Asola’s Hoc signum Crucis are also magnifi- 
cent. Most of the motets are loud, but 
exceptions are Ruffo’s Adoramus te Christe 
and Ingegneri’s O Domine Jesu Christe, both 
deeply expressive pieces. Very lovely, too, 
is the quiet start of Willaert’s Ego dormivi, 
which rises to a big climax. 

There is no negligible music here, and 
the singing throughout is full of the fervour 
required by it, the true Italian fervour. The 
counterpoint is of a simple kind and there 
is a lot of chordal writing, but the listener 
should concentrate on the general effect all 
the time. The recording is more successful 
than on the previous disc: not having boys’ 
voices to cope with probably made it an 
easier task. 

It would be very welcome if Monsignor 
d’Alessi and his fine choir would give us 
some of the larger works by Giovanni 
Gabrielli of which we know, at present, so 
little 


*xSELECTION OF SARDANAS No. 2. 
El Saltiro de la Cardina (Bou) ; 
Per tu ploro (Ventura); Sempre 
per tu (Coll) ; La Cardina encara 
salta (Bou and Serracant) ; Pesca- 
dores bons Catalans (Bou and 
Serracant) ; Sardanes a mollerusa 
(Capell). Cobla Barcelona (tenora: 
José Coll). London International 
Wororo (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Visitors to Catalonia may have had the 
experience of hearing, from far off, the 
sound of an incisive open-air band (usually 
on Sundays after Mass). On approaching, 
they will have found, ranged against a wall 
in a square, a strange-looking orchestra 
making an unbelievably penetrating noise, 
playing for public dancing. The dancers 
never speak; they preserve a_ grave 
demeanour, rarely smiling ; linking hands 
in a circle (which anyone who wishes may 
join), they point their toes and move a few 
steps to the right and the left, with the pre- 
occupied air of people performing some 
hieratic rite—but, if you watch carefully, 
you will see that some at least of this 
seriousness arises from the fact that they are 
counting bars like mad. This is the sardana, 
which is more than just the national dance 
of Catalonia: it is the symbolic expression 
of Catalan patriotism, a manifestation of 
the democratic spirit, an allegory of day 
conquering night, and the living tradition 
of the mediaeval ball rodo, all in one. (One 
of the most striking experiences I have had 
was examining a fifteenth century sculptured 
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capital in the monastery of Montserrat of a 
ball rod6 and emerging into the square 
outside to find its present-day descendant in 
progress. ) 

The cobla (as the band which plays for 
sardanas is called) owes its unique quality— 
a magnificent open-air sonority—to the fact 
that, alone in the world, it employs shawms, 
These instruments,the precursors of the oboes 
(which appeared on the scene only at the 
end of the seventeenth century), are to be 
found in their folk state in Yugoslavia, in 
the Breton bombarde and the Spanish 
dulzaina, but in the cobla have been developed 
mechanically, like other woodwinds. They 
possess a dynamic range from #p to fff, 
and are far and away the loudest woodwind 
in existence, easily matching trumpets in 
tone. The cobla consists of a fluviol (pipe and 
tabor) which confines its activities to an 
unvarying four-bar introduction, one phrase 
separating repeats of the dance tune, and 
an occasional trill; two tiples or treble 
shawms ; two fenores or tenor shawms, the 
first of which is the leader of the cobla ; two 
trumpets ; a valve trombone ; two fiscornos 
(bass flugel horns in C) ; and a string bass. 
All the wind instruments, incidentally, are 
held so as to point the sound straight 
forward at the dancers. 

Two basic moods may be heard in any 
sardana, of which the six on this disc are 
characteristic examples. ‘There is a melan- 
choly section (often in the minor), in which 
the tenora takes the solo, playing legato and 
with a wide, expressive vibrato: this is 
followed by a gay and bouncing section, 
led by the tiples in their traditional staccato 
style: the dancers’ steps change strikingly 
according to the music. The fascination of 
the sardana is mesmeric; and_ these 
authentic, well recorded examples are 
bound to induce nostalgic reminiscence in 
anyone who has ever watched the dance. 
For those who have not yet had that 
opportunity, the strident quality, the warm 
passionate tunes, the hypnotic repetitions, 
are an aural experience both unusual and 
captivating. L.S. 


OPERATIC 
*CHUECA and VALVERDE DURAN. 


La Gran Via. 

Menegilda Ana Maria Iriarte 
El Eliseo Madrilefio Tofiy Rosado 
Caballero de Gracia Manuel Ausensi 
1st Pickpocket Manuel Tierra 
2nd Pickpocket Gregorio Gil 
ard Pickpocket Carlos S. Luque 
Madrid Singers (José Perera), Aug- 
mented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra (Ataulfo Argenta). 
London International Wg1008 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Though La Gran Via is a classic of the 
Spanish light lyric stage, it is not a zarzuela 
(operetta): it is a topical fantasy-revue 
written in 1886 on the subject of the open- 
ing, by the municipality of Madrid, of the 
new boulevard of that name. As such, it is 
full of madrileio atmosphere and allusions 
which cannot help being lost on non- 
Spanish audiences, though they are saved 
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the necessity of following any kind of story. 
The first scene is sung by the other streets 
and squares of Madrid to welcome the new 
arrival; scene 2 presents a suburban 
servant girl who sings of the trials of her 
existence in a tango (which also does duty 
as the revue’s Prelude), a song by the lady 
of the house (not recorded here), and a most 
amusing jota by three pickpockets, with pert 
orchestral interjections ; scene 3 is set in 
the Puerta del Sol, and contains a mazurka 
sung by a chorus of young sailors (a female 
chorus, incidentally) ; then comes a short 
transition to the final apotheosis and march 
past. The score is full of attractive lively 
tunes which in Spain have passed into the 
common store of popular music, and which 
can be appreciated here for their own sake, 
without any considerations of context. The 
performance is vivacious, with top honours 
going to the orchestra. Ana Maria Iriarte 
is not in her best form here, though her 
diction is extremely clear: the lfessitura 
seems to be rather high for her, and her 
voice becomes harsh. Manuel Ausensi is a 
good comedy baritone in his waltz song, 
Totty Rosado is a typical opérette leading girl 
surrounded by the male chorus; and the 
female chorus sounds gay if unpolished. 
The recording, rather backward in the 
Prelude, is elsewhere quite satisfactory. 


*FERNANDEZ CABALLERO. 
Viejecita. 
Carlos 
Luisa 
Frederico 
Marques 


La 


Ana Maria Iriarte 
Tony Rosado 
Carlos Munguia 
Luis S. Luque 
Don Manuel Gregorio Gil 
Sir Jorge Arturo Diaz Martos 
Madrid Singers (José Perera), Aug- 
mented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra (Ataulfo Argenta). Lon- 
don International —TW91003 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

La Viejecita (The Little Old Lady, certainly 
not The Little Old Woman as London’s 
translator has it) is just the thing for the 
man who wants an operetta “ with plenty 
of tune’. Indeed, there is nothing else: 
seldom have I heard a more determinedly 
monodic work. Even the choruses are top- 
line only, and the so-called duet in the 
second scene has the two voices alternating, 
with a few bars in unison at the end. But 
tune, yes: it was obviously this which was 
responsible for the work’s initial success in 
1897 and which has made it one of the 
classics of the zarzuela repertoire. Fernandez 
Caballero wrote some ten operettas which 
still hold the stage—or rather, most of them 
were dictated to his son—and I have no 
doubt that, if London’s zarzuela series con- 
tinues, we shall be getting his El Dio de la 
Africana or Gigantes y Cabezudos in due course. 

This piece is a one-acter, in two scenes ; 
and unusually for a zarzuela it has very little 
national Spanish flavour. The story con- 
cerns a party of officers celebrating their 
return to Madrid after a battle with 
Napoleon in 1812. Some are invited to a 
ball at the mansion of the Marquis of 
Aguilar (in honour of a party of English 
Dragoons—hence the presence of a char- 
acter called Sir Jorge), but Carlos, who is 
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in love with the Marquis’s daughter Luisa, 
has not been invited, since his suit is not 
approved. He takes a bet that he will get 
into the party, kiss the most beautiful girl 
there, run through his rival, and marry 
Luisa within a year. So he disguises 
himself as his friend’s aunt, a rich old lady 
from Mexico (Heavens! is this the source 
of Charley’s Aunt ?), goes to the ball, kisses 
Luisa during a minuet (were they still 
dancing minuets in 1812 ?), discloses his 
identity to her (whereupon she_ very 
properly faints), runs through his rival 
(considerately off-stage), and, still disguised, 
persuades the Marquis to grant his consent 
to the match when he (Carlos)returns from 
the war. 


As we get the piece here without dialogue, 
the story itself does not emerge very clearly, 
especially since the music ends with the duet 
between the two lovers at which Carlos 
reveals himself. Most of the music consists 
of dance-measures: the Prelude is made up 
of the schottische and mazurka which 
re-appear (under party conversation a la 
Eugene Onegin) in the ball scene—the last 
band on side 1, though the change of scene 
is not indicated ; and the end of scene 1 is 
marked by a chorus in slow waltz time 
which would certainly send the audience 
out humming to the bars at the interval. 
Other good points in the score are a short 
romance for Carlos in scene 1, and, of 
course, the most famous number in the 
work, La Viejecita’s solo song at the ball. 
The casting of the operetta presents a 
problem, inasmuch as Carlos spends half 
his role in female costume; and so that 
part is usually taken by a woman, though 
men have indeed played it. Ana Maria 
Iriarte is excellent here en travesti, and for 
her Old Lady she adopts an effective vocal 
disguise. On her falls the bulk of the work. 
For the rest, Totty Rosado is a satisfactory 
musical comedy singer; the chorus is 
spirited but somewhat rough-and-ready ; 
and the remainder of the cast have next to 
nothing to sing, which, to judge from the 
occasional lines they do contribute, is 
perhaps just as well. The orchestra is very 
good, and the performance as a whole has 
definite atmosphere. L.S. 


*HANDEL. Julius Caesar. 

Caesar Otto Wiener (bass) 
Ptolemy Phil Curzon (bar.) 
Sextus Herbert Handt (tenor) 
Cleopatra Elisabeth Roon (sop.) 
Cornelia Mira Kalin (con.) 
Akademiechor, Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra, Vienna (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox PL8o12-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


Nixa, last month, gave us a recording of 
Handel’s Rodelinda much abridged and 
with most of the middle sections of the arias 
omitted (PLP589), but the performance 
and recording were, in general, good and, 
though hacked about, the work did at least 
have the form of an opera. 


The Vox recording of Julius Caesar cuts 
out all the recitativo secco (preserving, how- 
ever, the two fine accompanied recitatives 
for Caesar) and so presents us with a series 
of instrumental movements, choruses, arias 
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and duets, with some nasty jolts from key 
to key (for, of course, Handel modulates 
towards the new key in his recitatives) 
which add up to a sort of concert perform- 
ance. This was the procedure adopted in 
Columbia’s Marriage of Figaro, and it is 
most unsatisfactory. 


Julius Caesar was one of the great successes 
of the Géttingen revival of Handel’s operas 
and has remained in the repertory ever 
since (at least in Germany): it was given 
at the Scala Theatre in London a number 
of years ago, and it has been recorded in a 
version made, and conducted, by Walter 
Goehr, and issued in America, by Concert 
Hall Society, on two discs. This issue was 
reviewed at length in The Musial Quarterly 
of October, 1953, and it was made clear 
in this admirable review that, excellent 
though the performance was, no valid 
judgment could be passed on the opera, 
or any of Handel’s operas, until recorded 
complete. 


The reviewer (David D. Boyden) also 
pointed out that Julius Caesar is not 
essentially a lyric opera but “* a dramma per 
musica in which the lyricism of the aria 
has its proper place in a dramatic context ”’. 

Hans Swarowsky directs a performance 
carefully prepared within its limits and 
reasonably well sung. The recording is very 
bright and needs a top-cut : but, even so, 
one wearies, in the end, of the over- 
prominent voices and the succession of 
** numbers ”’ without their connecting links. 
But it is only fair to say that it is good to 
be able to hear such fine things as Caesar’s 
accompanied recitative “‘ Alma del gran’ 
Pompeo”, his hunting horn aria “ Va 
tacito e nascosto ”’, the lovely duet between 
Cornelia and Sextus “‘Son nata a lagrimar”’, 
all from Act 1: and in Act 2 Cleopatra’s 
beautiful love song ‘“‘ V’adoro, pupile”’, 
with its exotic orchestration: in Act 3 her 
poignant lament for her fate “‘Piangerd” 
and the lovely nature music in Caesar’s 
meditative aria (preceded by a fine accom- 
panied recitative) “‘ Aure, deh, per pieta ”’. 
The remarkable piece of ceremonial music 
in this act, with horns and trumpets blazing 
out, and then a quiet end, is, fortunately, 
also included. 


The singing is, as I have said, reasonably 
good, though often rough in the florid 
passages which, it is true, defeat most 
singers to-day. Elisabeth Roon does best 
of the cast, as Cleopatra, but should have 
been able to keep a firmer line in “‘Piangero”’, 
as also should have the tenor, Herbert 
Handt, in his big aria “‘ L’angue offeso ”’, 
good though he is elsewhere. 

The well-played orchestral part is vividly, 
if rather coarsely, recorded (the harpsichord 
is made properly audible), but the con- 
ductor should surely have known when 
Handel’s instrumental writing requires 
double dotting. This point is neglected in 
the Overture. 


I have not seen the sleeve note, but it 
will, presumably, give an account of the 
involved plot and a summary of the contents 
of the arias etc, since it would hardly be pos- 
sible to print them in full with a translation. 


A.R. 
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*xMASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Santuzza 
Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 
Turiddu Giuseppe di Stefano (ten.) 


Lucia Ebe Ticozzi (con.) 
Alfio Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
Lola 


Anna Maria Canali (mezzo-sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan (Tullio Serafin). 
Chorus Master: Vittore Veneziani. 
Columbia 33CXS1 182/33CX1183 (two 
12 in., 61s. od.). Recorded in co-opera- 
tion with the “E.A. Teatro alla 
Scala ’’, Milan. 

Before discussing the artistic merits of 
this latest and third LP Cavalleria Rusticana, 
note the price. Here is Cav. all on its own 
on three sides, two discs, which means 
that.33CXS1 182 is the first single-sided LP 
to be issued in this country. People with 
mixed feelings, noting that the price is 
appropriately lower, may also regret that 
the fourth side is not, in fact, an operatic 
recital by Callas! It may be recalled that 
this is the case with the Decca Cav., except 
that there the artist is Del Monaco, which 
is another story. My view is that the 
decision not to “inflict” a filler on us 
shows good sense and is a lead by Columbia 
which I trust will be followed. 

If you bought the second record on its 
own you would still hear a sizeable portion 
of an opera which is, so to say, a late starter. 
Side two starts with the Easter Hymn 
and side three with Santuzza, after the 
row at the church door, turning to Alfio 
and in vulgar parlance “spilling the 
beans’; followed by Alfio’s vow of ven- 
geance, intermezzo, chorus, men’s quarrel 
and Di Stefano’s powerful “ Addio alla 
madre’’. But what I think instantly strikes 
you is that in the rather conventional 
opening passage of Santuzza’s distress you 
seem to be hearing the music sung for the 
first time. Callas is an exceptional artist 
in this creative artistry if in nothing else. 
Elena Nicolai (Decca) makes it sound very 
ordinary ; “just another of Santuzza’s 
tearful moments”. Milanov (H.M.V.) 
sings it most touchingly, with a couple of 
really beautiful high notes. Whether 
Callas’s interpretation strikes you as ‘* beau- 
tiful ’” or not, it is arresting. Just as in her 
Lucia, whatever the shortcomings, she 
suddenly caused you to hear some phrase 
like “* Alfin son tuo ” at the opening of the 
Mad Scene where one had hardly noticed 
it before, so here in page after page of this 
durable favourite, the music comes at you 
characterised, experienced and weighted 
with an artistry wholly out of the ordinary. 
Against this you must reckon that quite a 
number of the notes, in an uneven scale, 
are overloaded, ill-placed or pinched, with 
an unpredictable or hooty quality. To 
ignore these may be easier for some people 
than others, but to deny them in the wish 
to canonize a superlative artist and raise 
her above all criticism seems to me im- 
possible. Enough that she makes the solo 


“Voi lo sapete ” deeply affecting, and the 
quarrel hair-raising and with the superb 
- amplitude of Maestro Serafin’s conception, 
she makes the Easter Hymn sound as one 
had forgotten it could sound. The tempi 
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are on the slow side by some reckonings, 
but there is nothing scamped or slapdash 
about the performance, no suggestion of a 
bawling match. The chorus are not perfect 
and the baritone is rather a crude singer. 
Otherwise the only matter in question is 
whether Di Stefano is superior as Turiddu 
to Bjérling (H.M.V.). He has a natural 
advantage over the Swede in his ringing 
and clear enunciation of the Italian text. 
And though he is not always so stylish or 
sO musical a singer as Bjérling, he scores 
several times; ¢.g. right at the start, the 
Siciliana is more poetically sung—it is 
Bjérling’s poorest moment; and_ the 
Italian’s pathos is more elemental. It is 
finally a matter of personal taste whether 
you prefer this new version to the H.M.V. 
It is way ahead of the Decca. P.H-W. 





OPERA LIBRETTI 


A recent announcement from Electric 
and Musical Industries draws attention to 
the availability of line by line opera libretti 
for the following operas: “ H.M.V.”— 
La Bohéme, Boris Godounov, Carmen, Il 
Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Traviata, 
Otello and Pagliacci. Columbia—Hansel 
and Gretel. These are priced at 4s. 6d. 
Other libretti are in preparation. 





*xMENOTTI. Amelia al Ballo. 


Amelia Margherita Carosio (sop.) 
Il Marito Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
L’Amante 

Giacinto Prandelli (ten.) 
L’Amica Maria Amadini (con.) 


Il Commissario di Polizia 
Enrico Campi (bass) 

Prima Cameriera 

Silvana Zanolli (mezzo-sop.) 
Seconda Cameriera 

Elena Mazzoni (mezzo-sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La S:ala 
Opera House, Milan (Nino Sanzogno) 
Chorus Master: Vittore Veneziani. 
Columbia 33CX1 166 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recorded in co-operation with the 
“* E.A. Teatro alla Scala ’’, Milan. 

In 1937 when a_ twenty-six-year-old 
student of the Curtis Institute called 
Menotti who had been born in Italy and 
had come to the U.S.A. to study, suddenly 
sprang this rich and vigorous treatment of 
opera buffa on the American critics, Menotti 
seemed a name destined for great things. 
In effect now, Amelia goes to the ball arrives 
a little late ; superseded among the Menotti 
fans by such strenuous pieces as The Consul. 
The opera is not even included in the new 
Kobbé, as if it were due for oblivion. On 
the other hand, it is currently at La Scala 
and here is the cast of La Scala to do it 
with great spirit and style. It sounds fresh, 
ingenious and to my ear much more 
appealing than the later socially conscious 
idiom. This might at times be Wolf-Ferrari, 
but derivative is not the first word which 
springs to mind as it was in the case of 
The Medium. 

Carosio and Prandelli, as you would 
expect, give excellent performances, though 
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she is a little strained by her solo at the end 
of the first side. The baritone Panerai (also 
a jealous husband, Alfio in the latest 
Cavalleria Rusticana) is rather a rough singer 
but sounds convincing, loud and strong. 
The playing is excellently lively, the re- 
cording clear and bright. P.H.-W. 


*PUCCINI. Che gelida manina from 
Act I. Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor). 
Quando me’n vo’ from Act II. 
Patrice Munsel (soprano). In un 
coupé ? O Mimi, tu pia non torni 
from Act IV. Giuseppe di Stefano 
(tenor), Leonard Warren (baritone), 
RCA Victor Orchestra (Renato 
Cellini). Donde lieta usci from Act 
III. Licia Albanese (soprano). 
RCA Victor Orchestra (Victor 
Trucco). All from “ La Bohéme”’. 
H.M.V. 7ER5028 (7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

Four deservedly loved highlights from 
La Bohéme on 7 inches: it is a perfect 
bargain for anyone wishing to possess 
respectable performances of them in little 
space. Patrice Munsell’s Musetta valse 
song is a relatively poor account of a sur- 
prisingly tricky test piece, and Licia 
Albanese’s Addio, with coughs, is only what 
you might hear in a decent broadcast: 
there is nothing especially beautiful or 
stylish about it. Di Stefano and Warren 
are really first-rate in the fourth act duet: 
the tenor gives a good standard account of 
the popular first act aria. One could 
easily pick four better performances of 
these four excerpts; so the operative 
attraction is the handiness of the little disc. 
P.H.-W. 


xROSSINI. Il Signor Bruschino. 
Gaudenzio, guardian to Sofia 
Renato Capecchi (bar.) 
Sofia Elda Ribetti (sop.) 
Bruschino, father 
Carmelo Maugeri (bar.) 
Bruschino, son Carlo Rossi (ten.) 
Florville, Sofia’s Suitor 
Luigi Pontiggia (ten.) 
Commissioner of Police 
Walter Tarozzi (bar.) 
Filiberto, inn-keeper Ivo Vinco (bass) 
Marianna, lady’s maid 
Claudia Carbi (mezzo-sop.) 
Milan Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Ennio Gerelli). Vox PL846o (12 in.. 
36s. 54d.). 
This new Vox disc is an admirable 
purchase for anyone who would like a 
Rossini opera which is not likely to turn 


out a White Elephant. As I said apropos of 


Cenerentola and The Barber of Seville, Rossini 
is better fun to watch and listen to than to 
listen to alone: which is not so of many 
operatic composers. This piece, one of the 
best although not maturest of Rossini’s one 
act vaudevilles, does not go on too long. 
The performance is superior by far to 
recent offerings in the same line by a 
Roman ensemble. The conducting and 
playing are delightfully smart. Of the 
singers—not named on the label, which is a 
pity, but named in the libretto which goes 
with the disc—only the tenor, Pontiggia, is 
a flawless stylist. But as he has many, 
perhaps most, of the good things, we can 
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overlook blemishes elsewhere. The _ bari- 
tone, Capecchi, starts off with much 
roaring and wobble in his first solo, but 
soon settles into a lively and suitably furious 
dupe. Elda Ribetti is adequate ; only in 
her solo are we reminded that, as in the 
H.M.V. Ballo, her intonation and tone 
quality are apt to be poor when demands 
are made. P.H.-W. 


*ROSSINI. Ii Cambio della Valigia. 
Don Eusebius Piero Besma (ten.) 
Berenice Gianna Russo (sop.) 
Count Alberto Flavio Sacchi (ten.) 
Don Parmenio Nestore Catalani (bar. 
Ernestine 

Giuseppina Salvi (mez.-sop.) 
Martino 

Tito Dolciotti (basso comico) 
Chorus and Orchestra of Societa 
del Quartetto, Rome (Guiseppe 
Morelli). Compagnia del Teatro 
dell?’ Opera Comica di Roma 
(Armida Senatra). Nixa PLP595 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Exchange of Luggage, or Opportunity 
Makes the Thief, dates from before The 
Barber of Seville and tells a little tale not 
unlike Marivaux’s Les Fausses Confidences or 
our She Stoops to Conquer. In short, Don 
Parmenio pretends to be the tenor Count 
Alberto, soprano heroine and mezzo maid- 
servant change places and everyone woos 
everyone else under the delusion each is 
another! It is charming and fresh even if 
understandably neglected beside other and 
better little works of its kind. 

The recording is perfectly adequate for 
a performance which is not in the highest 
class. Too often the ensemble sounds under- 
rehearsed, and, though there is some 
spirited vocal acting, it also sounds at other 
times as if the company were sight-reading 
and not sight-reading very well. The 
soprano has a funny little gnat-toned higher 
register but sings sometimes softly and 
prettily: when she is joined in that exercise 
by the tenor Sacchi he sometimes goes off 
pitch, at other times sounds as if his breath 
would not carry him to the end of the 
phrase. (It does—just.) There are singers 
here on the gentlemen’s team who sound 
better than they did in the flesh on the visit 
of this group to Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
The orchestra plays nicely for the conductor 
Morelli, who carefully accompanies the 
recitative. A pleasant addition, but no gem. 

P.H.-W. 
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_ The sixth edition of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CiassicAL LP CaTALoGuE has now been 
published listing all LP, MP, standard and 
extended 45 r.p.m. discs and Recorded 
Tapes up to and including September, 
1954. With each revision of this Catalogue 
improvements are being incorporated, the 
September issue offers full details of the 
casts of all LP Operas. The Catalogue may 
be obtained from Record Dealers price 
2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. direct from the publishers, 
General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


Annual subscriptions 10s. post free. 
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*xSERRANO. Alma de Dios. 
A Hungarian Manuel Ausensi 
Maria del Carmen 
Ana Maria Iriarte 


Sunsi6n Marichu Urreta 
Matias Perecito 
Pepe el Liso Manuel Ortega 
Uncle Zero Gerardo Monreal 
Sacramento Anita Fernandez 


Dancing Master Manuel Ortega 
Madrid Singers (José Perera), Aug- 
mented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra (Ataulfo Argenta). Lon- 
don International Wg91007 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 


José Serrano (1873-1941) is regarded as 
one of the brightest lights of the Spanish 
zarzuela, but in honesty I must confess that 
this selection from his Alma de Dios (1907) 
strikes me as very thin musical fare. The 
story concerns the confusion caused by a 
married woman who, in her youth, had an 
illegitimate child but persuaded a friend of 
hers (also unmarried) to pass it off as her 
own: as a result of gossip, the registration 
has to be checked at the church, but the 
whole story comes out, and after an angry 
scene the husband finally forgives his erring 
wife. The moral of this piece—which is 
apparently considered highly comic—is that 
truth often hurts less than deception. 
Musically, apart from an Interlude which 
surprises us by suddenly introducing sung 
phrases of Kyrie eleison . . . Christe eleison 
in the middle of a light orchestral piece (on 
the taste of which I will not comment), 
there are only two things of interest here— 
a comic song about two cats, and the Song of 
the vagabonds, which was the score’s greatest 
hit. In the former the soloist, Perecito, 
shows that he may be a popular comedian 
but certainly hasn’t a voice ; in the latter 
the chorus is led in rousing style by the 
baritone, Manuel Ausensi. The rest of the 
characters are practically indistinguishable, 
and London is being more than generous in 
showing all their names. L.S. 


* OPERATIC RECITAL. Einsam in 
triiben tagen from ‘“ Lohengrin ” 
(Wagner). Nein, Parsifal. Ich sah 
das kind from “ Parsifal ”? (Wagner). 
Helen Traubel (soprano), R.C.A. 
Victor Orchestra (Frieder Weiss- 
mann). H.M.V. 7ER5027 (7 in., 


15s. 11d.). 


An exceptionally beautiful record, which 
carries on one side Mme Traubel’s superb 
and heart searching narration by Kundry 
of the death of Herzeleide, Parsifal’s mother, 
previously on DB21562. And on the other 
side, an equally imposing, spacious and 
tender account of Elsa’s vision, though 
ideally a more girlish voice might be pre- 
ferred. A 7-inch EP45 proves just the right 
vehicle for these pieces, which will not go 
on 78s without breaks or hustling, fatal in 
such music. Mme Traubel, sadly for us, 
missed this country as a great Wagnerian ; 
we only heard her in recital. Not all her 
records suggest, as this one does, what a 
lovely singer she must have been at her 
P.H.-W. 
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*xSTRAUSS, R. Der Rosenkavalier, 
Op. 59. 
Princess von Werdenberg 
Maria Reining (sop.) 
Baron Ochs Ludwig Weber (bass) 
Octavian Sena Jurinac (sop.) 
Herr von Faninal Alfred Poell (bar.) 
Sophie Hilde Gueden (sop. ) 
Marianne Leitmetzerin 
Judith Hellwig (sop.) 
Valzacchi Peter Klein (ten.) 
Annina 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan (mezzo-sop. ) 
Commissary of Police 
Walter Berry (bass) 
Major-Domo of the Princess 
Harald Préglhéf (bass) 
Major-Domo of Faninal 
August Jaresch (ten.) 
The Princess’s Attorney 
Franz Bierbach (bass) 


Landlord Erich Majkut (ten.) 
Singer Anton Dermota (ten.) 
Three Wilfriede Loibner (sop.) 
Orphans | Elfriede Hochstatter 

of Noble (mezzo-sop.) 
Family Maria Trupp (cont.) 
Milliner Berta Seidl (sop.) 


Animal Seller Erich Majkut (ten.) 


Alois Buchbauer (ten.) 


Four Ludwig Fleck (ten.) 
Footmen Fritz Maier (bass) 
Otto Vajda (bass) 

Wolfgang Daucha (ten.) 

Four Rudolf Stumper (bass) 
Waiters Fritz Erber (bass) 
Ferdinand Settmacher 

(bass) 


Vienna State Opera Chorus and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Erich Kleiber). Decca LXT2954-7 
(four 12 in., 145s. 10d.). 

Decca have issued an illustrated intro- 
duction to their complete recording (every 
bar is here) of Der Rosenkavalier, which ends 
with a paragraph that even the most cynical 
reader of manufacturers’ publicity, once 
he has heard the recording, will have to 
agree is the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth! It reads: ‘“* But the overriding 
feature of the whole recording is the splendid 
teamwork between singers, conductor, 
orchestra and technicians which puts it 
among the great achievements of the 
gramophone’. I would go further than 
that and say this issue is among the greatest 
achievements of the gramophone. 

A short time ago those of us who were 
lucky enough to hear the London perform- 
ances of the Vienna State Opera, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, in three of 
Mozart’s operas were also rhapsodising 
about teamwork. The singing, particularly 
of the women, was glorious, but the final 
impression was of the perfect ensemble and 
of the intimate chamber-music character of 
the presentation. There are, of course, 
scenes in Der Rosenkavalier susceptible to the 
same intimate treatment, (the breakfast 
scene, for example, or the presentation of 
the silver rose), but the many big concerted 
pieces, the rich and complex orchestral 
writing, create problems of a different 
character and are much more difficult to 
record satisfactorily. But the problems 
have been solved and the result is superb. 
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This grand general effect, which at all 
points has the feel. of the theatre (whereas 
the Nixa recording was patently of the 
studio), must be borne in mind in the course 
of criticisms of some of the singers. Before 
coming to these let it be said that the casting 
director—whom I suppose to be Erich 
Kleiber—has borne in mind Mahler’s 
dictum, “‘ There are no small parts, there 
are only small singers”. The result is 
that we find, for example, Walter Berry 
(lately singing the name part in Don 
Giovanni at the Royal Festival Hall) as the 
Commissary of Police, and Erich Majkut, 
another well-known artist, as the Landlord : 
and even the singer of the fourth footman 
has been selected with care ! 

Sena Jurinac, whose Cherubino so 
enchanted us in the Vienna State Opera’s 
Figaro, gives a performance of Octavian 
that is, if not more beautifully sung than 
some in the long list of Octavians I have 
heard since the first performance of Strauss’s 
opera in this country in 1913, the most 
youthful sounding and impetuous. Tiana 
Lemnitz, in Nixa’s set, was, no doubt, too 
mature, but I gratefully remember her 
lovely singing. The other performance that 
can also be called great is that of Ludwig 
Weber .as Baron Ochs. Kurt Bohme’s 
excellent portrayal of the part was handi- 
capped by over-loud recording and he 
failed to observe Strauss’s directions, at 
certain points, for quiet and confidential 
singing, so that in the first act of the opera 
one became a littled tired of the continual 
boom of his voice. Weber is continuously 
diverting and sings with a wonderful range 
of tone, only once (at No. 187 in the score) 
not using the low and confidential tone 
required. 

He is, to the life, accent and all, the 
“rustic beau of thirty-five, who is after 
all a member of the gentry, if somewhat 
countryfied, and who is capable of behaving 
properly in the salon of the Marschallin 
without running the risk of being thrown 
out by her servants after five minutes. He 
is at heart a cad, but outwardly still so 
presentable that Faninal does not refuse 
him at first sight’. (This passage comes 
in Strauss’s little book Recollections and 
Reflections, published, in an English transla- 
tion, by Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, and 
indispensable for the understanding of the 
composer’s point of view.) Weber is in 
splendid voice throughout and gives us as 
fine a soft high F as a resonant low E at 
two well-known moments, one in the first 
act when Ochs is describing his conquests, 
the other at the end of the second act. 

Hilde Gueden is a rather more sophisti- 
cated Sophie than Ursula Richter in 
Nixa’s set, and attacks some of her high 
notes from below in the scene of the 
presentation of the silver rose, but she is 
gay and tender in the duets with Octavian 
and touchingly pathetic when confronted 
with the Marschallin in the last act. The 
duet at the end of the opera is exquisitely 
sung by her and Jurinac. Hers, on the 


whole, is a well-sung and charming per- 
formance. 

Maria Reining’s Marschallin quite blots 
out of my mind her poor recording of the 
Monologue, botched on to part of the duet 
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with Octavian following, that Decca gave 
us, in a collection, some years ago. Nature 
has not given her a voice of great beauty, 
her tone is not always steady, and she lacks 
volume at some of the climactic moments 
(though not in the Trio, where careful 
engineering has helped her), but she gives a 
carefully studied and endearing conception 
of the wonderful part. She does not fail us in 
the famous soft high note at the end of the 
first act, and there are many sensitive and 
revealing things in her performance, such 
as her remark to her hairdresser : “‘ My good 
friend Hypolyte, this will not do: you’ve 
made me look quite middle-aged!” Her 
Monologue is beautifully reflective and she 
conveys the sad mood into which it casts 
her for the remainder of the scene very well 
indeed. 

Another moving moment is when she 
speaks of her resentment against all men, 
in the last act; and she leaves us in no 
doubt that a great lady is dealing faithfully 
with Ochs. 

I have space only to commend highly 
the rest of the cast, with special words of 
praise for Judith Hellwig’s excitable and 
obsequious Marianne and the _ Italian 
mischief-makers of Hilde Réssel-Majdan 
and Peter Klein, really well sung and never 
over-acted. I was not so happy about 
Anton Dermota’s Singer, though he does 
his best to sound like an Italian tenor, and 
perhaps no Italian tenor of his standing 
would have consented to appear in so small 
a part. 

Erich Kleiber, whose conducting of the 
score we know here, gives the performance 
of his life, from the first ardent outburst to 
the enchanting music of the little Black Boy 
with which the opera ends. Nothing escapes 
him. The excitement of the short Intro- 
duction to Act 2, the long and ingenious 
Introduction to Act 3, the glorious string 
playing when the Waltz (‘‘ Mit, mir ’”’) 
is given its head in Act 2 (the woodwind 
trills are properly integrated here) are some 
of the more obviously splendid moments. 
But on almost every page there are felicities 
one could point out, and which the record- 
ing so perfectly enables us to hear. 

The end of Act 1, in Nixa’s set, was 
a disaster, but here the strings ascend 
steadily and exquisitely to the heights. 

Then there is the delicious flute playing 
before the Italian aria in Act 1 (and again 
ravishing string tone as the singer concludes), 
the great outbursts when the Baron is 
wounded, the varied happenings in the last 
act, and a hundred other things that the 
perceptive listener will take note of. 

The recording is equal to all demands and 
gives a good balance between voices and 
orchestra both in the quietest and loudest 
moments. Above all there stands out, in 
playing and recording, the radiant beauty 
of the Presentation scene, the poignant and 
tender beauty of the final scene and the 
vital rhythm of the waltz tunes. 

Decca have issued the German libretto 
with an English translation for 4s. 6d., and 
this will add greatly to enjoyment of this 
glorious opera. However little German the 
listener may have he will be able to 
appreciate, with the text before him, 
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Ludwig Weber’s thick country accent, 
which is most amusingly done. 

I really must make an end: and after 
all I have written the reader can be in no 
doubt that Decca’s Rosenkavalier is indeed a 
superlative issue. A.R. 


OPERATIC RECITAL. Dich, teure 
Halle, griiss’ ich (Elisabeth’s Greet- 
ing) from ‘“‘ Tannhauser”, Act 2 
(Wagner). Einsam in triiben Tagen 
(Elsa’s Dream) from “ Lohengrin ”’, 
Act 1 (Wagner). Jo-ho-hoe! Traft 
ihr das Schiff (Senta’s Ballad) from 
** Der Fliegende Hollander”, Act 2 
(Wagner). Chrysothemis Aria from 
‘Elektra’, (R:chard Strauss). Sie 
lebt hier ganz allein . . . Es gibt ein 
Reich . . . In den schénen Feier- 
kleidern (Ariadne’s aria) from 
**Ariadne auf Naxos ” (R. Strauss). 


Hilde Zadek (soprano). Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). Philips ABR4004 (10 in., 


27s. 34d.). 

A beautiful recital and a happy reminder 
of a gracious, if not always a thrilling, 
soprano. Hilde Zadek has some defects of 
a Viennese training and occasionally here 
she sings in a soft, sugary way, content to 
let a velvety tone and pretty covered top 
notes atone for a rather slack line. But that 
is the worst that can be said: in positive 
favour of the record is the variety, warmth 
and musicianship of the concert here 
exposed. She sings Elsa most beautifully, 
and sounds more in character than the 
imposing Traubel (q.v.). Sentas have 
sounded more excited; Elisabeths have 
sounded more radiantly enthusiastic. But 
all three Wagner arias are spaciously done. 
Compared to the Chrysothemis which 
Leonie Rysanek recently offered to a half- 
empty Covent Garden—a most wonderful 
performance—this account by Hilde Zadek 
is only routine and pleasing. But the long 
Ariadne scene is done with a mellifluous 
and untiring beauty of style and tone and 
recaptured for me one of the most beautiful 
Ariadnes I can recall—that conducted by 
Beecham at Edinburgh with this singer in 
the name part. The recording is firm, clear 
and mellow. P.H.-W. 


xCHORUSES FROM GERMAN 
OPERA. Freudig begriissen . Beg- 
liickt darf nun from ‘ Tannhauser ”’ 
(Wagner). Schén die Abendglocken 
klangen from ‘“ Das Nachtlager in 
Granada ” (Kreutzer). Was gleicht 
wohl auf Erden from “ Der Frei- 
schiitz ’’ (Weber). Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, 
Berlin (Hansgeorg Otto). Telefunken 
TM68031 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


Spacious, mellow and—supreme German 
virtue—perfectly in tune, from the lowest 
bass to the highest soprano, the whole 
performance is as strong and solid as 
nineteenth century German civic archi- 
tecture. The Tannhduser excerpts, however 
hackneyed, here sound wonderfully vital 
and I found them moving me afresh. By 
the end of the second verse of the Hunts- 
man’s Chorus from the last act of Der 
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BARGAINS NEW LPs 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange 
has been famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly 
used records. Today this selection, which numbers 
at least fifteen thousand discs, includes several 
thousand Long Playing records in mint condition. 
These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. 
(L.P. records in less than perfect condition are offered 


at considerably lower prices, but such records are 
available to callers only.) 


Z 








GRETE SCHERZER 
with LONDON BAROQUE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL HAAS 
Concerto in E flat, K.449— Mozart ; 

JEAN POUGNET (Violin) LIONEL SALTER (Harpsichord) 
with LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 
conducted by KARL HAAS 
Concerto in F—Haydn - - - - - - - - = = PMAIOI2 

78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘“ Golden Age” 
and other vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue 
which can be consulted by callers at Astra House, 
are divided into three main categories : 





KARL HAAS 
and the LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 
Partita in D — Dittersdorf, ed. Haas ; 
with EMERENTIA SCHEEPERS (Soprano) 
MONICA SINCLAIR (Mezzo-Soprano) 
GERAINT EVANS (Baritone) 
RICHARD TEMPLE-SAVAGE (Clarinet & Basset Horn) 
BERNARD BREE (Clarinet & Basset Horn) 
MICHAEL WHEWELL ( Basset Horn) 
Six Notturni for Voices and Woodwind— Mozart - - PMB1008 


1. Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber 
Works, etc., at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch 
record. 


2. Single Orchestral and Instrumental records at 


3s. and 4s. per 12-inch record. FABIENNE JACQUINOT 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
Variations on a Nursery Song — Dohnanyi ; 
Burleske—R. Strauss - - - - = = += - = = PMC1005 
) GASTON POULET 
and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Iberia — Suite — Albéniz ; 
Goyescas — Intermezzo — Granados ; 
La Vida Breve — Interlude and Danza — Falla; 
La Procesién del Rocio Turina - - - - - + = PMC1006 


3. Vocal records, including complete Operas, 
at 3s. and 5s. per 12-inch record. 


All 10-inch records are priced proportionately. 


Because this stock is forever “‘on the move,” 
it is not ‘possible to issue any lists, but if you 
cannot call we advise you to write, stating your 
requirements — it is extremely probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. SYDNEY THOMPSON’S 
OLDE-TYME DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Take Your Partners : 
Fink-a-lincke *“ Lancers ” ; 
Moonlight Saunter; Annen Polka; Boston Two-Step; La Mascot; 
Marine Four-Step; Fylde Waltz; The Spanish Gavotte PMD1013 


Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts 
of the British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of 
course, compelled to charge for packing and postage). 
Where 78 r.p.m. records are sent by Inland Parcel 
Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per record 
(Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 





RON GOODWIN 
and his Concert Orchestra 
Film Favourites : 
Theme from “ Limelight ” ; 
Shane (“ Call of the Far-away Hills”) ; 

The Song of the High Seas (from the NBC series “ Victory at Sea”); 
Theme from “ The Man Between”; Three Coins in the Fountain; 
The Song from Moulin Rouge; It may be you (from “ Lave Lottery”) ; 

When I fall in love (from “ One Minute to Zero”) ; 
The Melba Waltz; Theme from “ Modern Times” - PMD1014 


These records will be available on October Is 
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33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
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Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 
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Bronze Pick-up also 
available. 


Straight, Trailer and Miniature 
Shanks, also ‘* Microtip "’ for 


long playing records, 


Specially prepared 
for acetate selt 


recording. 


=) 


PRODUCTS 


ts, Jf 7 In Extra Loud, Loud, 
WHLOUdI OF OVEr. j Medium and Soft 


Tones. 


PLEASE SEND: FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES: "= 
GIVING FULL DETAILS AND PRICES = 


High grade needles 
tor radio - gramo- 
phones, will give up 


to 15 play ings. 


‘* Songster ”’ sound- 
box, available with 
either Bayonet or 
ore tac 8s ee 
httings. 

Sonaster “Superb” soundhbox, Available in any size 
with either Bayonet, Contin- to tit any mt SN of 
ental, H.M.V.102a ( TP .; : 

ital, 1o2and Columbia spring motor. 


204 and later models. 
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Freischiitz one has had enough, though the 
bounding orchestra may even then startle 
you out of your seat. This is perhaps not 
quite so stirring as an old German H.M.V. 
ten inch, but it is sturdy, even aggressively 
so. The evening prayer from Kreutzer’s 
The Camp in Granada is_ sentimental ; 
p'easing enough, but not likely to displace— 
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for those who are not attached to it from 
childhood—many another “ evening bells ” 
chorus from Italian opera. 

Unlike too many LPs, the recording is 
firm, solid, deep seeming, without that 
uncomfortably “ transparent ” impression 
one often gets nowadays when the music is 


rich and many stranded. P.H.-W. 





CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


VOCAL 

SEL1515 is an extract from that LP in 
which Elisabeth Schwarzkopf undertakes a 
kind of Mozartian quickchange: Susanna, 
Zerlina, the Countess in Figaro, Cherubino, 
Donna Anna, Cherubino again, Ilia (in 
Idomeneo), then back to Zerlina and the 
Countess. The new EP, very well recorded, 
contains Ilia’s and Donna Anna’s arias, 
“ Zeffiretti lusinghieri ” and “‘ Non mi dir ”’. 
The Idomeneo aria is most beautifully sung. 
Seeing that this is an EP (and that the 
original was an LP), it is a pity however 
that the lovely recitative, ‘* Solitudini 
amiche ’’, was not included, as it is in Erna 
Berger’s double-sided 78 of the aria 
(DB6617, to be deleted next January). 
Mme. Berger’s record has the disadvantage 
of being sung to a German text. This 
recitative is also omitted in the Glynde- 
bourne performance of Jdomeneo: Sena 
Jurinac, the Glyndebourne Ilia, fits the aria 
on to a single 12-inch side (DB21525) and 
sings it with more feeling for the situation 
than does Schwarzkopf: but the music is a 
trifle hurried. 

Schwarzkopf sounds less at her ease in 
“Non mi dir”, but what soprano would 
not? The recitative (“‘ Crudele ? Ah, no, 
mio bene! ”’) is rather too careful, but the 
fiendishly difficult close is well negotiated. 
Ljuba Welitsch (LB121, both sides) is a 
shade wilder, but her performance is more 
exciting and has more character. 

Four Puccini arias (“‘ Mi chiamano 
Mimi ”’, ** O mio babbino caro ”’, “* Un bel 
di” and “ Vissi d’arte”’’) are sung, in 
English, by Joan Hammond on SED5514. 

e 78 editions of these are already well 
known—and preferable to the new EP, 
which has taken over the 78 surface noise, 
and lost body. — 

I prefer the Decca Bayreuth Lohengrin to 
the H.M.V. version, but two extracts from 
it (H.M.V. 7ER5031) come as a pleasant 
surprise to one who had formed an un- 
favourable opinion of the performance as a 
whole. On one side Rudolf Schock sings 
Lohengrin’s Narration, perhaps rather 
excitably, but in fervent and ringing tones. 
The extract runs on to include the chorale- 
like chorus which follows it. On the other 
side we have Lohengrin’s Farewell (which 
in the Bayreuth performance is not im- 
peccably in tune), “* Mein lieber Schwan !” 
and go on from there to the end of the opera, 
taking in Margarete Klose’s bloodcurdling 
shricks as Ortrud, and Elsa’s four words, 
“Mein Gatte! Mein Gatte!” Again 


Schock is impressive ; and the recording of 
both sides is excellent. 

Another tenor EP is H.M.V. 7ER5025, 
on which Jussi Bjérling sings “‘ O Paradiso!”’ 
from L’Africaine, “ Vesti la giubba”’ from 
Pagliacci, the Siciliano from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, “*O Lola!” and “ Donna non 
vedi mai” from Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. 

This is red-blooded, very thrilling tenor 
singing, and one wonders how anyone who 
listens to this can then consider Mario del 
Monaco ; for Bjérling gives us quite as 
splendid a voice, and uses it with art. On 
Columbia SEB118 we have again enjoy- 
able tenor singing: Nicolai Gedda in the 
Dream Song, “ En fermant les yeux ”’, from 
Massenet’s Manon, and “ Je crois entendre 
encore ”’ from Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles. 
These come from the recital on 33CX1130, 
reviewed by A.R. in August ; and listeners 
to this new record will be moved to echo 
A.R.’s comment: “ it is hard to think of 
any lyric tenor now before the public with 
so naturally beautifully a voice and so innate 
a musical style.”” The same coupling is also 
published in 78 form, LX1614, and here the 
recording is more immediate, and the sound 
more full-bodied. 

Finally, in this vocal section, we must 
note two further EP extracts from the 
Columbia complete Messiah, conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. On SEL1517 the 
Huddersfield Choir sings the choruses “* All 
we like sheep”, “ He trusted in God ”’, 
*“* Behold the Lamb of God ” and “ Surely 
he hath borne our griefs ”. On one side of 
SEL1518 Norman Walker sings ‘‘ Why do 
the nations” and “ The trumpet shall 





Rosenkavalier Presentation 


On September 24th a reception was held 
at the Austrian Embassy to mark the visit 
to this country of the Vienna State Opera 
Company. During the course of the evening 
Sena Jurinac presented to the Ambassador 
a set of the new Decca Rosenkavalier records. 
Miss Jurinac is the only female artiste in 
the recording who is currently appearing 


with the Vienna State Opera. 


I.R.C.C. Issues 


Collectors Records, of 133 Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin, have been appointed repre- 
sentatives for Great Britain and Ireland of 
the I.R.C.C. issues. They will carry 
complete stocks of all the Club’s records, 
both LP and 78 r.p.m. 
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sound ”; on the other we hear Richard 
Lewis in that sequence of tenor recitatives 
and arias, “‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his 
heart ... Behold and see . . . He was cut off 
from the land of the living... But thou 
didst not leave his soul in hell ”. The choral 
disc is strikingly well recorded, much better 
than the previous extracts. Sir Malcolm’s 
spanking pace for “‘ Why do the nations ” 
is impressive, and so are some of the things 
Mr. Walker does—yet one cannot escape 
a feeling that he does not sound as young 
as he used to be. Mr. Lewis bears his part 
smoothly and sensitively, but without 
achieving the moving power of George 
Maran in the Decca recording. 


ORCHESTRAL 

The outstanding orchestral record is 
H.M.V. 7ER5024, on which Vittorio Gui 
and the Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra 
(which is to say the Royal Philharmonic) 
give us two Rossini overtures, those to 
Cenerentola and the much less well-known 
Tancredi. Signor Gui at this date needs no 
further praise for his vivacity and stylishness 
in Rossini; we need only say that the 
recording is equally lively and sparkling. 
On H.M.V. 7ER5029 Sir Malcolm Sargent 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra’s vigorous per- 
formances of the Hansel und Gretel Overture 
and Finlandia (odd disc-mates !) are spoilt 
by insubstantial recording—the old 45 fault 
which is not always eliminated. The start 
of the Humperdinck Overture, in addition, 
emerges from a very noisy surface. The 
same faults mar lively performances by the 
Boston Pops under Arthur Fiedler of 
Suppé’s Schéne Galatea and _ Strauss’s 
Rigeunerbaron Overtures, on H.M.V. 
7EP7003. The Philharmonia / George 
Weldon reissue of German’s Merry England 
and Henry VIII Dances, on Columbia 
SED5515, is successful, however. 


PIANO 

The first choice here is H.M.V. 7ER5005, 
which consists of the two popular Polonaises 
from Artur Rubinstein’s set of them on 
ALP1028, the A major, Op. 40, and the 
A flat, Op. 53. Both can be insupportable 
in hammer-and-tongs performances ; both 
are most wonderfully rendered by Rubin- 
stein, who plays with restraint but with no 
loss of vigour. As Mr. Sackville-West 
wrote of the A flat: ‘* Rubinstein rises to 
greatness by a feat of controlled brilliance 
that is most exciting to follow ”’. 

Malcuzynski plays this same Polonaise on 
Col. SEL1514, coupling it with the E flat 
minor, Op. 26, No. 2. He too avoids any 
trace of flashiness, but the result is perfectly 
uninteresting. 

Everything that the late Dinu Lipatti 
recorded is worth preserving, so _ that 
Columbia SEB3501, which contains Liszt’s 
Sonnetto di Petrarca No. 104 (from Italie, the 
second year of the Anuées di Pélerinage) and 
Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso (No. 4 of 
Miroirs) appears to be a disc both 
attractive and convenient. But in fact the 
Liszt piece has a noisy surface, and Lipatti’s 
acrobatic playing of the Ravel is spoilt by 
harsh and shallow recorded tone. The 
original 78s (LB68 and LB7o, respectively) 
are among the best of Lipatti’s recordings. 
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THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
IN SOUND—VOLUMES V and VI 


By LIONEL SALTER 


H.M.V. is pushing ahead rapidly with 
its History of Music in Sound: true, we 
have not yet had the first volume dealing 
with Ancient and Oriental Music, but here 
in this latest issue are no fewer than 24 discs 
which between them give an excellent 
overall picture of that most vital develop- 
ment period, the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The General Editor 
of the series, Professor Gerald Abraham, in 
his introduction to the two invaluable 
handbooks which accompany the discs 
(which have been prepared under the 
editorship of Professor J. A. Westrup, and 
with Basil Lam as artistic supervisor of 
recordings), rightly stresses that these 
volumes are complementary, for the 
influence of the opera and the new monodic 
technique it introduced spread to almost 
all other forms of vocal music in this 
** baroque ”’ period (or, as Riemann better 
called it, the basso continuo period). But it is 
possible that other factors also may have 
decided H.M.V. to put out so many of 
these discs at once: there is the promised 
appearance of the Oxford History of Music 
itself, to which these volumes act as illustra- 
tions—illustrations so much more valuable 
than the mere printing of music examples 
could be ; and then the imminent issue of 
a formidable rival in the shape of the 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft’s 
Archiv series. This latter, of which we hope 
to review the first discs very shortly, has 
been planned on colossal lines, not as a 
mere adjunct to a printed history, but as a 
self-contained entity, and with, we under- 
stand, something new in the way of detailed 
documentation. We await this with great 
interest: however, in the meantime to the 
present undertaking. 

The choice of items for inclusion (no light 
task in this rich period) is almost without 
exception admirable: Professor Westrup 
has picked out a large number of works 
fascinating in themselves as well as for their 
historical value, and few have been recorded 
at all (let alone satisfactorily) outside this 
scheme. About the performances in general, 
however, I am rather less enthusiastic: 
several cannot be said to rise above the 
serious-minded and well-meant, which for a 
scheme of this importance is frankly not 
good enough. The choice of artists seems 
unduly restricted, giving the whole thing 
a faint air of a family party: I cannot 
believe that no other performers exist 
capable of authentic-style readings. 

Volume V, which deals with Opera 
and Church Music, begins reasonably well. 
The starting point is the opening of the 
first public opera house (in Venice in 1637) : 
for the San Cassiano Theatre Monteverdi’s 
most famous pupil, Cavalli, wrote his 
Egisto. Lewis is excellent here; de los 


Angeles fails in her  word-articulation, 
which is of the utmost importance in this 
declamatory style. Mandikian does better 


in Il Pomo d’Oro, written by Cavalli’s chief 
rival and produced with unprecedented 
splendour in 1666 for the marriage of the 
Emperor Leopold I. In this lament by 
Proserpina which opens the first act we see 
how dramatic the recently-emerged aria 
had already become. (The regal—sounding 
suspiciously like a harmonium—which acts 
as continuo is, like the wind band, rather 
too loud for the voice here.) The out- 
standing characteristic of Floridoro was its 
relative paucity of recitative and abundance 
of arias: the rhythmic vigour of the two 
miniature da capo arias here is very striking. 
(The harpsichord most uncomfortably 
leaves unresolved a harmonic progression 
at the start.) The Scarlatti quartet (two 
sopranos—of whom the first should be a 
male—an alto and a tenor) is sung by two 
pairs of lovers, but curiously to our way of 
thinking the words are split up without 
regard to the characters. The recorded 
balance is fair, but there is some bad con- 
gestion, and the surface of this side is not 
quiet. With the extract from Giulio Cesare 
we have a little masterpiece: for the dis- 
guised Cleopatra singing to Caesar, Handel 
employs exotic instrumentation (one orch- 
estra of muted strings, another with muted 
strings, oboe, bassoon, gamba, theorbo and 
harp), with great effect. As before, de los 
Angeles seems reluctant to let any con- 
sonants interfere with the smooth flow of 
her lovely tone. In strong contrast comes a 
fast comic patter song by Logroscino, who 
was called by a contemporary “ le dieu du 
genre bouffon ’”. The song (which has odd 
alternations of major and minor) is an 
early forerunner of Mae West’s I’m No 
Angel, but I fear that though I admire her 
vivacity I must absolutely decline to vouch 
for Miss Ripley’s Neapolitan dialect. 

So much for Italian opera. For French 
opera we begin with the tragédie en musique 
derived from the ballet de cour but with 
recitative closely modelled on the declama- 
tion of the Théatre Frangais. This side is a 
sheer delight: Lucien Lovano gives a 
sparkling performance in the once-criticised 
comic scene of Charon demanding his fares 
and refusing passage to a penurious shade ; 
and the orchestral playing suddenly reminds 
us of what we have been missing in previous 
performances. The reverse of this disc also 
is well done: Rameau expresses Iphis’s 
anguish at losing Dardanus, defeated enemy 
of her father, and her remorse at loving him, 
not only in the vocal part but also in the 
touching orchestral prelude. From here we 
move to the famous instruction scene of 
Venus and Adonis (called a masque, but in 
fact a miniature opera). The spelling 
lesson is taken just too fast to be clearly 
intelligible, and the little Cupids are a good 
deal maturer than in Oiseau-Lyre’s version. 
Miss Studholme makes a success as Cupid 
senior, and Miss Evans gets something of 
Venus’s hysteria into her laugh at the 
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advice “‘ Use him very ill”. We leave 


_ opera with a scene from a work by Keise:. 


who had a tremendous reputation among 
his contemporaries and who strong'y 
influenced the young Handel ; and certainiy 
these ravings of the deserted Nero, ex- 
pressed in secco and accompanied recitative 
and in aria have great expressiveness and 
dramatic force, which is increased by Scott 
Joynt’s intense and imaginative reading. 
He sounds as if—unlike some of the singers 
in this operatic section—he had realised 
that he was supposed to be on the stage. 

Carissimi is another composer whose 
reputation we can see to be justified even 
from this one aria (sung by Jonah from the 
belly of the whale): key words like 
tempestas are seized on for expressive treat- 
ment. Herbert sings this admirably, and 
Goldsbrough’s continuo playing shows up 
the shortcomings of what we have been 
given earlier. There is a_ beautifully 
pointed performance, too, on the reverse, 
an extract from a secular oratorio of 1731: 
as in nearly all his contributions, Anthony 
Bernard secures admirable delicacy from 
his orchestra. On the other hand, the 
chorus from the Rameau motet is spoiled 
by poor balance: the chorus men are 
louder than the women, and all are covered 
by the orchestra. No more successful is the 
Scarlatti chorus, which has the oddest 
acoustics: this seems to have been taken in 
a reverberant church, with a bright but 
distant organ, soloists very close to the mike, 
strings who are robbed of definition, and a 
chorus whose fast-moving parts turn into 
mush. Yet, despite its difficult acoustics, St. 
Paul’s offers little hindrance to the Humfrey 
verse anthem, whose “crudities”’ (as 
Burney put it) give point to its harmony: 
this is well sung. The Greene full anthem 
of half a century later is, however, dis- 
appointing: it is not a good recording, 
nor even a good performance. In seeking 
for breadth it becomes too square, and 
although (or perhaps because) it is sung a 
semitone higher than indicated the boys’ 
intonation is very questionable. 

Schiitz’s imaginative conception of the 
voice of God rising up out of the depths of 
the bass is most impressive, and the whole of 
this extract—whose technique derives in 
some measure from the “ Venetian splen- 
dour”? of Gabrieli’s double-choruses—is 
highly dramatic. Equally affecting musi- 
cally is the extract from his Passion music, 
which broke from orthodoxy by changing 
Jesus from a bass to a tenor and giving the 
words of the Evangelist indiscriminately to 
several voices or even to a solo quartet, and 
by employing instruments (which was 
against accepted practice for the Passions). 
One of the best discs in the series is that 
containing the monumental motet for 
double choir by J. S. Bach’s uncle, which 
introduces a Hans Sachs hymn over free 
imitative lower parts: the performance is 
well balanced and very clear. The J. S. 
Bach Kyrie, founded on an earlier un- 
accompanied Kyrie, makes an interesting 
comparison, with its chorale Christe, du 
Lamm Gottes on oboes and horns while the 
chorus have a complex fugue. The extracts 
from the John Passion (including the 
Evangelist’s description of the scourging, 
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and the seldom-correctly-performed bass 
aria with two viole d’amore, lute and 
continuo) are so excellently done that many 
will wish the same forces could give us a 
complete performance of this work. There 
is a spirit of calm devotion in the duet from 
the Buxtehude cantata (dated 1683)—we 
are beginning to understand the scope and 
variety of his cantatas from recent record- 
ings—but the wonderful fragment of 
Bach’s lost cantata, with its soaring trum- 
pets symbolising the victory of Michael and 
the angels over Satan, is quite spoilt by a 
weak recording, hopelessly congested 
vocally, through which its overwhelming 
power can nevertheless be perceived. 

Volume VI sets off from England, with 
excerpts from a late-Stuart “* welcome- 
ode’ with ‘* execrable verse and brilliant 
music’’. Bernard secures light dancing 
rhythm ; Walker sings well and has two 
first-rate recorders with him, and techni- 
cally this side is excellent. The reverse is a 
fine chorus on a “‘ tag ’’ chromatic descend- 
ing ground bass (which is later inverted) : 
the performance is fair. There is an 
interesting parallel between the Roman 
chamber cantata, the last six of whose short 
sections (strongly influenced by operatic 
technique) are here included, and the 
Purcell song, which is a two-movement 
cantata. (Note the florid expressive treat- 
ment of certain words). Full marks here for 
the harpsichord continuo. The German 
cantata finds each strophe a da capo aria: 
again there is illustrative treatment of the 
words—the verbal ‘‘ sighs’ are rendered 
in broken phrases. Miss Wolf sings this 
beautifully, but there is some incorrect 
reading of the figured bass. 

The Bach clavichord illustration has not 
been received for review, but if it is as well 
done as Aimée van de Wiele’s Cham- 
bonniéres it will be very welcome. In the 
four varied pieces by the father of French 
harpsichord style she produces some attract- 
ive sounds, and her decorations are an 
object-lesson in correct usage. Purists might 
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object to her registration in the Scarlatti, 
particularly her coupling of sixteen-foot to 
solo phrases, and I cannot but feel that the 
tempo adopted in the siciliano (for this is an 
unusual structure for Scarlatti, in two 
contrasting sections) is too slow. (On this 
piece, by the way, the booklet seems not 
to have caught up with Kirkpatrick.) The 
next disc will be enthusiastically pounced 
on by many: the idea of showing different 
treatments of the same chorale is a good one, 
Jones’s playing is exemplary, and the 
recording is first-class. (It might have been 
mentioned in the text that the pitch of the 
Steinkirchen organ makes all these pieces 
sound a tone higher.) In Durch Adams Fall 
Pachelbel leaves the tune untouched, but 
adds new counterpoints: Bach illustrates 
the text, with anguished harmonies for the 
‘poison’? mentioned, and _ dropping 
sevenths in the bass for the “‘ fall”. The 
younger Buxtehude often ornaments his 
melody ; but Bach’s double-canon at the 
octave, with an important inner part by the 
pedals, is a tour de force. (I’m not sure, for 
all their Christmassy flavour, that the 
jingle bells introduced throughout this by 
Mr. Jones won’t become rather a bore with 
repetition.) The organ at St. Merry 
(where two of the composers here repre- 
sented once worked) has a slightly flat 
pitch but a pleasant sound, and the pieces 
illustrate the development of interest in 
registration and ornamentation among 
seventeenth century French organists. 
Biber, the most celebrated German 
violinist of the period, is remarkable for his 
fondness for double-stopping (which was 
rare among the Italians) and _ scordatura, 
which gave him different tone-qualities 
besides increased ease in certain triple- 
stops. Miss Roberts plays these movements 
well enough, but the harpsichord sounds 
very thin without a strengthened bass line 
—surely the omission of a gamba or ’cello 
is a mistake ? The point is emphasised in 
the following disc: Leclair, as celebrated 
among the French in the first half of the 
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eighteenth century as was Biber among the 
German, reveals a typically French predi- 
lection for delicacy, but the gamba serves 
only to balance the sonority satisfactorily. 

One of the queer mathematical contra- 
dictions of music appears with the Trio 
Sonata, which required four players ; but 
the keyboard continuo acted as an un- 
counted but implicit extra. The Legrenzi 
(1655) shows its ancestry from the canzona ; 
the Vitali (twelve years later) is a more 
developed sonata da chiesa ; yet though the 
Jenkins Fancy is roughly contemporary 
with this latter, it is far more conservative 
in style. The employment of a soft chamber 
organ gives a lovely sound to the ensemble 
here. The perfection of the sonata da chiesa, 
with its slow-quick fugal-slow-quick plan of 
movements, is seen in the Corelli, which has 
ornamentation added in the authentic style 
(as we should expect from these musicians). 
Unfortunately the recording is rather dry, 
and there is a distinct difference of pitch 
between the two sides. It is a pity, too, that 
in the Handel trio sonata, which illustrates 
the use of mixed instruments, the perform- 
ance should not be more imaginative. This 
work also throws a sidelight on Handel’s 
self-borrowings, for two movements were 
taken from Chandos Anthems, while the 
final gigue (not “ first ’’ gigue as in the 
handbook) was later used in Parnasso in 
Festa. 

Finally we have two orchestral discs, the 
orchestra, according to baroque practice, 
being set at the start and used without 
variation. Purcell’s brilliant trumpet 
overture (from his last stage work) is in the 
French style, Telemann’s Air from the first 
** production ”’ of his Musique de Table is on 
the concerto principle, with alternating 
ritornelli and concertino episodes. The way to 
the later solo concerto is pointed by the 
Vivaldi concerto grosso, in the form of the 
Neapolitan opera sinfonia (quick-slow-quick.) 
All these orchestral pieces receive pleasant, 
if not particularly distinguished, per- 
formances. 
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HMS 48 


ITALIAN OPERA (1) Duet: Musici 
della selva, from EGISTO (Cavalli) 


ITALIAN OPERA (2) Aria: E dove 
taggiri, from IL POMO D’ORO 
(Cesti). 


HMS 46 
ITALIAN OPERA (3) Scene from 
FLORIDORO (Stradella) 


ITALIAN OPERA (4) Quartet: 
Idolo mio, ti chiamo, from TITO 


SEMPRONIO GRACCO (A. 


Scarlatti) 

HMS 47 

ITALIAN OPERA (5) Aria and 
Kecit.: V’adoro, pupille, from 


GIULIO CESARE (Handel) 


ITALIAN OPERA (6) Aria: Io 
non songo bona bona (Logroscino) 


Victoria de los Angeles 
(soprano), Richard Lewis 
(tenor) and Goldsbrough 
Orchestra (cond.: Arnold 
Goldsbrough) 

Arda Mandikian (soprano) 
and Goldsbrough Or- 
chestra (cond.: Arnold 
Goldsbrough) 


Margaret Ritchie 


(soprano), Dorothy Bond 
(soprano), Basil Lam 
(harpsichord), Terence 


Weil (’cello) and Orchestra 
(cond.: F. A. Westrup) 
Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), Dorothy Bond 
(soprano), Nancy Evans 
(mezzo-soprano), Alexander 
Young (tenor) and 
Orchestra (cond. : A. 
Westrup) 
Victoria de los Angeles 
(soprano), Richard Lewis 
(tenor) and Orchestra 
(cond.: Arnold Goldsbrough) 
Gladys Ripley (contralto) 
Orchestra (cond.: Westrup) 


FRENCH OPERA (1) Scéne 
infernale, from ALCESTE (Lully) 


FRENCH OPERA (2) Air: O jour 
affreux, from DARDANUS 
(Rameau) 


HMS 49 
ENGLISH OPERA. Scene from 
VENUS AND ADONIS (Blow) 


GERMAN OPERA. Scene: Ach! 
Nero ist nicht Nero mehr! from 
OCTAVIA (Keiser) 


HMS 50 
ITALIAN ORATORO (1) Justus es, 
Domine, from JONAS (Carissimi) 


Arda Mandikian 
(soprano), Lucien Lovano 
(bass), Farm Street 
Singers and the New 
London Orchestra (cond. : 
Roger Désormiére) 

Arda Mandikian (soprano) 


and the New London 
Orchestra (cond.: Roger 
Désormiére) 


Nancy Evans (soprano), 
Marion Studholme 
(soprano), Chorus from 
Mary Datchelor School, 
Basil Lam (harpsichord), 
Terence Weil (’cello) and 
Orchestra (cond. : 

Westrup) 

Scott Joynt (bass) and 
Orchestra (cond.: i 
Westrup) 


William Herbert (tenor), 
Winifred Roberts, Neville 
Marriner (violins), Arnold 
Goldsbrough (organ), 
Terence Weil (cello) 
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ITALIAN ORATORIO (2) Excerpt 
from LE QUATTRO STAGIONI 
(Marcello) 


HMS 51 

FRENCH CHURCH MUSIC 
Chorus: Cor meum et caro mea, 
from Motet: QUAM DILECTA 
(Rameau) 

ITALIAN CHURCH MUSIC 
Chorus: Miraculis in coelo fulget, 
from Motet: EST DIES 
TROPHAEI (A. Scarlatti) 


HMS 52 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC (1) 
Hear, O Heavens (Pelham 
Humfrey) 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC (2) 
O clap your hands (Greene) 


HMS 53 
GERMAN CHURCH CANTATA (1) 
Saul, Saul, was verfolgst du mich ? 
(Schiitz) 


GERMAN PASSION MUSIC (1) 
Excerpt from DIE SIEBEN 
WORTE (Schiitz) 


HMS 54 
GERMAN MOTET. Ich lasse dich 
nicht (Johann Christoph Bach) 


GERMAN MASS. Kyrie from Mass 
in F (J. S. Bach) 


HMS 55 
GERMAN PASSION MUSIC (2) 
Excerpts from St. John Passion— 
Nos. 26/31 (Bach) 


HMS 56 
GERMAN CHURCH CANTATA (2) 
Duet: Du gibest mir Ruh, from 
ICH HALTE ES DAFUR (Buxte- 
hude) 


GERMAN CHURCH CANTATA (3) 
Cantata No. 50: Nun ist das Heil 
und die Kraft (Bach) 


HMS 57 
ENGLISH ODE. Excerpts from 
Welcome Song: What, what shall 
be done ? (Purcell) 


ENGLISH ORATORIO. Chorus: 
How long, O Lord, from SUSANNA 
(Handel) 
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Norman Walker (bass), 
London Chamber Singers 
and Orchestra § (cond.: 
Anthony Bernard) 


London Chamber Singers 
and Orchestra _  (cond.: 
Anthony Bernard) 


Soloists: Alfred Deller, 
Lawrence Watts = and 
Maurice Bevan. Choir of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Harry Gabb (organ). 
(Cond. : 7. Dykes Bower.) 
Recorded in the Cathedral 
Choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. (Cond.: f. 
Dykes Bower). Recorded in 
the Cathedral 


Soloists : Eileen McLough- 
lin, Andrew Pearman, 
Helmut Krebs, Alfred 
Hepworth, Scott Joynt, 
Norman Walker, Chorus, 
and the Goldsbreugh Or- 
chesira. Ralph Downes 
(organ). 

(Cond.: Arnold Goldsbrough) 
John Whitworth (alto), 
Helmut Krebs _ (tenor), 
Alfred Hepworth (tenor), 
Scott Joynt (bass), with 
strings, Ralph Downes 
(organ). Recorded in St. 
George the Martyr, London 


Double Chorus with 
Organ. Cond.: jf. A. 
Westrup. Recorded in St. 
George the Martyr, London. 
Chorus and the Golds- 
brough Orchestra. (Cond. : 
Arnold Goldsbrough) 


Soloists : Eric Greene, 
David Franklin, Scott 
jJoynt, William Parsons, 
Chorus and Orchestra, 
Ralph Downes (organ). 
(Cond.: Ff. A. Westrup). 
Recorded in St. George the 
Martyr, London 


Ilse Wolf (soprano), Scott 
Joynt (bass), with strings, 
Ralph Downes (organ). 
(Cond.: 7. A. Westrup) 
Chorus and the Golds- 
brough Orchestra, (Cond. : 
Arnold Goldsbrough) 


Alfred Deller (counter- 
tenor), Richard Lewis 
(tenor), Norman Walker 
(bass), and the London 


Orchestra. (Con.: Anthony 
Bernard ) 

Chorus and the Golds- 
brough Orchestra.(Cond. : 
Arnold Goldsbrough) 
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SOLO SONG (1) Italian: Excerpts 
from solo cantata: DEL 
SILENTIO (Luigi Rossi) 
SOLO SONG (2) English: The fatal 
hour (Purcell) 


HMS 59 
SOLO SONG (3) German: Meine 
Seufzer, meine Klagen (Erlebach) 


KEYBOARD MUSIC (1) Clavi- 
chord: Prelude and Fugue in G. 
minor from Das Wohltemperirte 
Klavier, Book 1 (Bach) 


HMS 60 
KEYBOARD MUSIC (2) Harpsi- 
chord : (a)Sarabande, (6) Drollerie, 
(c) Allemande, (d) Volte (Cham- 


bonniéres) 

KEYBOARD MUSIC (3) Harpsi- 
chord: Sonata in B flat, L.498 
(D. Scarlatti) 

HMS 61 


KEYBOARD MUSIC (4) Organ: 
Chorale Prelude: Durch Adams 
Fall (a) Pachelbel, (6) Bach 
(Orgelbiichlein) 

KEYBOARD MUSIC (5) Organ: 
Chorale Prelude: In dulci jubilo 
(a) Buxtehude, (6) Bach (Orgel- 
biichlein) 


HMS 62 
KEYBOARD MUSIC (6) Organ: 
Dialogue in G (Lebégue). Trio en 
passacaille (Raison). Basse et 
Dessus de Trompéte (Dandrieu) 
SOLO SONATA (1) Introduction, 
Presto, Gigue with two doubles 
from Sonata No. 4: (Biber) 
HMS 63 
SOLO SONATA (2) Sonata in G, 
Op. 2, No. 5, (Leclair) 


HMS 64 
TRIO SONATA (1) (a) Sonata da 
chiesa in E minor, Op. 2, No. 3 
(G. B. Vitali). (6) Sonata: La 
Cornara (Legrenzi) (c) Fancy in G 
minor (Jenkins) 
HMS 65 
TRIO SONATA (2) Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 3, No. 9 (Corelli) 


HMS 66 
TRIO SONATA (3) Sonata in F, 
Op. 2, No. 5 (Handel) 


HMS 67 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
(1) Trumpet Overture from THE 
INDIAN QUEEN. (Purcell) 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC (2) Air 
from Suite in E minor, Musique 
de Table I (Telemann) 


HMS 68 
CONCERTO. Concerto in B flat 
(Fanna XII, 16) for Oboe, Violin 
and Orchestra (Vivaldi) 
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Wilfred Brown (teno:), 
Basil Lam (harpsichord), 
Terence Weil (’cello) 
Joan Alexander (soprano), 
Arnold Goldsbrough 
(harpsichord), Ambrose 
Gauntlett (’cello) 


Ilse Wolf and the Basil 
Lam Ensemble [George 
Lauland, Patrick Halling 
(violins), Basil Lam (harp- 
sichord), Terence Weil 
(cello) ] 

Dorothy Swainson 


Aimée van de Wiele 


Geraint Jones. Recorded 
at Martin und Nicolai- 
kirche, Steinkirchen 


Henriette Roget 
Recorded at St. 
Paris 


Merry, 


Winifred Roberts (violin), 
Geraint Jones = (harpsi- 
chord) 


Jean Pougnei = (violin), 
Arnold Goldsbrough 
(harpsichord), James 
Whitehead (gamba) 


Basil Lam _ Ensemble 
(Patrick Halling, Mar- 
jorie Lavers (violins), 
Basil Lam (organ), Terence 


Weil (’cello)| 
WinifredRoberts, Neville 


Marriner (violins), Arnold 
Goldsbrough (organ), 


Terence Weil (’cello) 


Basil Lam Ensemble 
[Richard Adeney (flute), 
Patrick Halling (violin), 
Basil Lam (harpsichord), 
Terence Weil (’cello)} 


Goldsbrough Orchestra, 
Harold Jackson (trumpet). 
(Cond.: Arnold Goldsbrough) 
Goldsbrough Orchestra. 
(Cond.: Arnold Goldsbrough) 


Leonard Brain (oboe), 
Winifred Roberts (violin), 
Goldsbrough Orchestra. 
(Cond.: Arnold Goldsbrough) 





Volume V is represented by records HMS 45 to 56 and Volume 
VI by HMS 57 to 68. Presentation albums are available. Bookle's 


produced by the Oxford University Press. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony No. 6 in B minor, 

Opus 74—“ Pathetique ”’ 

THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 
CTL 7071 


BRAHMS Concerto in D Major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 77 
NATHAN MILSTEIN with | : 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA : 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7070 


SAINT-SAENS Carnival of the animals ; 
IBERT Divertissement 

THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 

conducted by FELIX SLATKIN CTL 7069 


SIBELIUS The Legends of Lemminkainen, Opus 22 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF RADIO STOCKHOLM 
conducted by SIXTEN EHRLING CTL 7064 


POULENC 

Sextette for Piano and Wind Instruments 

THE FINE ARTS WIND PLAYERS with LEONA LURIE (Piano) 
HINDEMITH Quintet for Wind Instruments 

THE FINE ARTS WIND PLAYERS CTL 7066 
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BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 21 in C major, 

Opus 53—“Waldstein”’ ; 

Sonata No. 23 in F minor, Opus 57—“‘Appassionata” 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI CTL 7067 


LISZT Mephisto waltz 
CHOPIN Barcarole in E sharp minor, Opus 60 
LEONARD PENNARIO CL 7523 


SONGS OF RACHMANINOFF 

In the silence of night ; Lilacs ; Summer nights ; 
The alder tree ; Oh, cease thy singing, maiden fair ; 
Sorrow in Springtime ; The soldier’s bride ; Vocalise 
MOUSSORGSKY 

The Nursery— 

With the nurse ; In the corner ; 
The beetle ; The doll’s lullaby ; 
The evening prayer ; 

Hobby horse ; The cat and the bird 
All sung in Russian 

MARIA KURENKO—Soprano 

with VSEVOLOD PASTUKHOFF—Piano 
CTL 7068 


CAPITOL, division of 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


























— Tolerance | T.C.C. List 

Qty s or Working , Type Price 
y Volts D.C. No. Each 

| | O-luF 200V =| CP36H 2/2 
| 0-005 uF 350V | CP3IN 1/8 
| | O-OluF 350V | CP32N 1/8 
| 0-02 uF 350V | CP33N 1/9 
| 0-1 uF 350V | CP37N 2/3 
2 | 0-001 uF 500V | CP30S 1/9 
3 0-05 uF 500V CP37S 2/I 
22pF +5% SMPIOI 1/4 
! 220pF +5% SMP425 1/7 
2 | 470pF +5% SMP50I 1/7 
| | 1,000pF +5% | SMP7OI 2/- 
,000pF +5% SMP70I 2/6 
| 2uF 25V CE3IC 2/6 
2 | 5OuF 25V CEI8C 3/- 
2 | 25uF 25V CE77C 2/9 
2 | 8-l6uF 450V CE34PEA| §8/- 
2 Mounting Clips $6105 4d. 











Special price for complete set £2.15.0 


@ The choice of T.C.C. Condensers for these 
two new amplifiers for the home constructor 
is yet further evidence of leadership. More 
and more designers are specifying T.C.C. 
because they know that long life and consistent 
reliability are thus ensured. 


LEADERSHIP 
SINCE 1906 
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also 4/0 


MULLARD 5-10 


HIGH QUALITY 
AMPLIFIER 


CONDENSERS 


exclusively specified 
for the OSRAM 912 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER 
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—— Tolerance Viole List 

Qty. -a or Working Type Price 
Volts D.C. No. Each 

1 | : 0-02uF 350V CP33N 1/9 
3 | O-luF 350V CP37N 2/3 
if 1200F 45% | SMP4OI 1/7 
\| 82pF 45% |SMPIO! | 1/4 

| | 270pF 410% | SMP425 | 1/5 
| | 3,300pF +10% | smp7oi | 2/8 
| | 680pF +10% | SMP6OI 1/5 
| | 100uF 12V CEI00B | 3/- 
2 | 100uF 25V CEIOOCE| 4/- 
2 | SuF 350V CE99LE | 3/3 
| | 50-SOuF 350V CEI72LE | 16/- 
| | 33pF 410% | SCTI 2/6 
| | 100pF 420% | $cT2 1/9 








Special price for complete set £2.5.0 
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Your sort of 
music... 


MODEL 1045. 145 GNS. 


De Luxe A.C. auto-radiogram designed for high fidelity reproduc- 
tion. 9-valve superhet with cathode ray tuning. The push-pull 
out-put stage has negative feed back and its 14 watts output is 
handled by 12-in. and 7-in. P.M. speakers. The Garrard 3-speed 
record changer plays 7-in., 10-in. or 12-in. standard or LP records. 
Its elegant yet substantial cabinet provides ample record storage 
compartment. 


Dimensions : Heighl 362”, Width 46”, Depth 19%” 





MODEL 445. 72 GNS. 


Auto-radiogram with all-wave, 7-valve superhet receiver and three- 
speed turntable. A.C. mains. Twin 8-in. speakers and tone- 
compensated volume control. Automatic record changer plays ten 
7, 10 or 12-in. records (unmixed). Crystal pick-up with sapphire 
styli and a reversible head for long-playing and standard speeds. 
Beautiful figured walnut veneer cabinet. 


Dimensions: Height 34", Width 35”, Depth 17%” 


MODEL 345.. 55 GNS. 


A.C. automatic radiogram with all-wave, 5-valve superhet receiver. 
Three-speed record changer plays up to ten 7, 10 or 12-in. records 
automatically. 10-in. permanent magnet speaker, and tone-com- 
pensated valume control. Reversible-head type cyrstal pick-up. 
Extension speaker sockets and internal speaker muting switch. 
Handsome walnut veneered cabinet. 


Dimensions : Height 26}”", Width 30”, Depth 163” 


Clearly FERRANTI 


for sight and sound 


eceooeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeees 
POST THIS TODAY! 


FERRANTI LTD. RADIO SALES OFFICE, MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 
Please send me full details of the Ferranti range. 
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Clearview’ RECITAL Console’ 


PEAK PERFORMANCE-REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN 


% Provisional Potent 





This revolutionary glass-topped Console was demon- 
strated for the first time at the Radio Exhibition. The 
‘¢ clearview ” plate-glass panel is more than an attractive 
design: it is essentially practical with many opera- 
tional advantages. The new Console is a distinguished 
addition to the TRIXETTE ‘*‘ peak performance ”’ range 


of 3-speed gramophones. 


The contemporary cabinet, beautifully finished with 
selected walnut veneers, incorporates the latest feature 
in console gramophone design—a transparent plate-glass 
top enables all operations to-be effected with consummate 





Trixette Portables 


Model A 410 


In a newly styled cabinet, smaller and 
more compact than earlier models, the 
A 410 is available in several attractive 
colours. 
@ GARRARD record changer RC 110. 
@ Latest GC 2 crystal pick-up giving 
exceptionally level response. 
@ Elliptical speaker and adequate baffle 
area for quality reproduction. 
PRICE : 
(Tax paid) 25 gns. 


Model A Sil 


In a similar case, but fitted with new 
extended response amplifier with Bass 
and Treble tone controls to give out- 
standing reproduction, and including 
GARRARD RC 111 changer with new 
ceramic pick-up. — 


CE: 
(Tax paid) 32 gns. 


ease and comfort — no 
stooping or fumbling and 
consequent damage to 
the record or pick-up. 


Designed for the con- 
noisseur, the Recital js 
fitted with the new Trix 
T.41 quality amplifier 
with Bass and Treble 
controls, giving repro- 
duction of a_ standard 
to satisfy the most ex- 
acting critic. 





e Garrard 3 speed record changer or single player unit. 


e Ceramic or Decca pick-ups. 







“ The Clearview’ GLASS TOP 


@ Perfect ease of operation. 
@ No stooping or groping for record 


and pick-up. 

@ No risk of damage to instrument 
or record. 

@ Proof against stains and cigarette 
burns. 


Delivery at first may be slightly 
delayed, but your patience will be 
well rewarded. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 


MAPLE PLACE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.|! 
Telephone: MUSeum 5817 Grams: TRIXADIO, WESDO, LONDON 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


Of my records for October a brace sung by 
Bob Arnold, who plays the part of “ ‘Tom 
Forest ’’ in the B.B.C. Archers programme, and 
issued under the auspices of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, are very desirable. 
Two of the five songs are unaccompanied and 
the other three are accompanied on the guitar 
by George Elliott. Turmut Hoeing is well 
known to me in its arrangement as one of the 
marches of the Wiltshire Regiment. Here the 
flow is interrupted rather too much for my 
liking in Mr. Arnold’s anxiety to point the 
words. Its companion (H.M.V. B10768) 
We're all jolly fellows that follow the Plough exists 
in several forms. This was collected by Miss L. 
Broadwood. Stow Fair (H.M.V. B10769) is an 
interesting variant, both in words and music, of 
the famous ‘* Widdicombe Fair”. Its com- 
panions are The Mallard, a lively ditty from 
Berkshire, and Down by the River, which was 
taken down by the late Cecil Sharp from a singer 
personally known to Mr. Arnold. With the 
exception of the small point mentioned, the 
singing is first-class, and the _ recording 
throughout is admirable. 


On another small “‘ 78’ Anthony Collins 
and the London Promenade Orchestra 
play two lilting morcels, With Emma to Town 
and Vanity Fair composed by the conductor 
(Decca F10337). The chief melody in the 
latter is reminiscent of another trifle perfectly 
familiar to me, but the name of which I cannot 
for the life of me recall at the moment. I shall 
probably remember it as soon as this has gone 
to the printer. Playing and recording are all 
that could be desired. 


A long-player of historic interest is one made 
on the spot at the great Festival held in honour 
and in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen 
at the Wayville Oval, Adelaide on March 24th, 
1954. It is called South Australian Music 
Festival, and the artists include the South 
Australian Symphony Orchestra, the Royal 
Festival Choir, the A.B.C. Adelaide Singers 
and the Royal Festival Band. The latter 
consisted of 250 performers chosen from no less 
than 15 brass bands of South Australia (Philips 
ABL3016). Sixty thousand people were 
packed into the famous Oval, and it is estimated 
that a further forty thousand or so were massed 
outside. 

Considering the difficulties inherent in the 
recording of outdoor events, this must be 
regarded as successful. It compares quite 
favourably with the recordings of some of the 
Military and Searchlight Tattoos which form 
the only basis for.fair comparison. The pro- 
gramme is a judicious mixture of the familiar 
and items only familiar in Australia. Included 
in the home-produced items are Leigh’s “* Song 
of Australia ’’, *‘ Austral March” by Bulch, 
“Southern Paean’’ by Horace Perkins ard a 
most attractive aboriginal song, “ Jabbin, 
Jabbin”’. ‘* Waltzing Matilda” is sung and 
played in the arrangement made by that great 
lover of Australia, the late Thomas Wood. 
“ All people ‘that on earth do dwell’’ is 
obviously the right choice for the opening 
hymn, and no such programme could be 
regarded as complete without the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ’’,-Parry’s “* Jerusalem ”’ and ‘‘ Knights- 
bridge March’’. The moving finale starts with 
“ Land of Hope and Glory ’’, and this leads to 
the National Anthem, the singing of both of 
which, and in which the huge audience joins, 
brings a lump to the throat. The items are 
linked together by spoken commentary and 
are not separately banded. 


Waltzes are the order of the day in 
“Omnibus” recordings and the two latest 
selections are attractive and give us some not 
otherwise available in long-playing form. 
Decca LF 1186 is called Waltzing to Josef Gung’l, 
and here are eight waltzes played by the 
London Promenade Orchestra under 
Ronald Binge, whose rhythm is authentically 
flexible but firm. The titles are ‘“‘ Amoretten- 
tanz ’’, “‘ Friihlingslieder ’’, “‘ Jungherrentanz ’’, 
** Soldattenlieder ’’, ‘‘ Casinotanz’’, ‘* Traume 
auf dem Ozean’’, *‘ Immortellen’’, and ‘* Die 
Hydropathen’”’. Recording is first-rate except 
for a rather disturbing and sudden increase in 
volume a few bars after the opening of 
** Casinotanz ’”’. 

Nixa LPY128 is also well recorded and well 
played, though the rhythm of Armand Ber- 
nard and his String Orchestra is a little 
more rigid. The title is Viennese Waltzes and the 
waltzes included are “ Vie d’Artiste’’, ‘*‘ Sang 
Viennois ’’, ‘‘ Estudiantina ’’, ‘‘ Valse de 
’Empereur’’, ‘* Frou-Frou’’, ‘‘ La Chasie 
Suzanne’’, ‘“‘ Princesse Dollar’? and “La 
Divorcée’’. Two minor matters which in no 
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way affect the quality. It is odd to find 
Waldteufel’s ‘* Estudiantina’”’ called a ‘‘ Vien- 
nese’ waltz. Surely one would have to go a 
long way to find anything more typically 
Parisian. And why, for the English market, 
are all the titles given in French ? Either give 
them their English cr their original titles ; do 
not let us carry the Menu snobbery into the 
world of music. 


New extended play records include Paul 
Lincke’s Beautiful Spring with Waldteufel’s 
Acclamations and Elgar’s Chanson de Matin and 
Chanson de Nuit played by Albert Sandler 
and his Palm Court Orchestra (Col. 
SEG7530). ‘These were originally issued on 
78’s, but are now deleted (DB2151 and 2203). 
Also four popular marches—Holzman’s Blaze 
away, Teike’s Old Comrades, Sousa’s Washington 
Post and J. F. Wagner’s Under the Double Eagle 
—played by the Grenadier Guards Band 
under Lieut.-Col. George Miller (Col. 
SEG7526). These are still available on 78’s 
(DB1732 and 1915 respectively). 

Finally, George Gershwin’s An American in 
Paris and Rhapsody in Blue (H.M.V. 7EP7005) 
are given a new lease of life. They are played 
by the First Piano Quartet (originated by 
Edwin Fadiman) and though I like these 
arrangements as well as any I have heard 
I still prefer them as originally written by the 
composer. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND 


George Melachrino is here again with 
his Strings, offering a contrast in light music 
between the British Easthope Martin’s Evensong 
and the American McDowell’s To A Wild Rose 
(H.M.V. B10764) ; both are given the sort of 
treatment we expect from this orchestra, which 
is one of the most versatile in this country. 
America’s Leroy Anderson is also able to 
create many different moods in his music: he 
sounds like Sousa in Bugler’s Holiday (in which 
three trumpets work very hard, ironically 
enough) and poetic in Summer Skies (Bruns. 
05234). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Leroy Anderson’s Orch.: Bugler’s Holiday. 
(Bruns. 05234). 

Victor Young’s Orch.: 
Mighty (Bruns. 05320). 
Frank Weir’s Orch.: 

(Decca F10357). 
g and Garry Crosby: The Call Of The 
South (Bruns. 05315). 


The High And The 


Starlight Souvenirs 


Louis Armstrong: The Whiffenpoof Song 
(Bruns. 05235). 

Teddy Johnson: C'est Magnifique (Col. 
DB3521). 





The latest film theme tune is The High And 
The Mighty; we have three records of it, one 
by Victor Young and his Singing Strings, 
with whistling by a gentleman with the oddly 
inapt name of Muzzy Marcellino. Odd, 
because his whistle is anything but muzzy ! 
(Bruns. 05320). Secondly, the blind whistler 
Fred Lowery (M.G.M. 765) supported by 
Leroy Holmes and his Orchestra performs it 
in a way that leaves nothing to choose between 
his work and that of Mr. Marcellino; and 
thirdly, there is a very modern-styled Latin- 


DANCE By AuAx 


American rendering by Perez Prado (H.M.V. 
B10760/7M255). This has an alto saxophone 
carrying the melody instead of the whistler. 
Backing two of the three are further film tunes: 
Young’s has J Can’t Believe That You’re In Love 
With Me, from ‘“‘The Caine Mutiny” ; 
Holmes has Lisa (not to be confused with 
Gershwin’s famous number) from “ Rear 
Window ”’ ; and Prado has Skokiaan, a genuine 
African melody, of which we shall hear more 
later on. 

Returning home, we find that Stanley 
Black (Decca F10351) offers a very modern 
version of Paul Lincke’s waltz Beautiful Spring 
(what, in October ?) and a new number, 
Tipica Serenade, which has an unusual passage 
for piano with mandoline attachment and 
guitar. 


Dance 


Cocktail-lounge music has become very 
fashionable since George Shearing formed his 
original sextet ; on London HL8075 we have 
Joe Burton’s Quartet, made up of piano, 
bass, guitar and drums, giving Duke Ellington’s 
Caravan and Enric Madriguera’s Adios a suit- 
ably streamlined treatment which should 
please those who like their dance music subdued 
but not too sweet. Frank Weir on Decca 
F'10357 has hit on a new idea with his soprano 
saxophone and chorus, and it works very 
happily with Starlight Souvenirs and Whistle 
Along The Road, both of which should be a 
successful follow-up to Mr. Weir’s The Happy 
Wanderer. 

I don’t think my colleague Oliver King 
would like The Blues and The Boogie as played 
by Al Lombardy (London HL8076), because 
they are not “traditional”? enough, but for 
the ordinary listener, who is not a connoisseur 
of such things, and for the youthful “ jiver’’, 
they may prove very successful. There is a 
strong clarinet featured on both sides. 
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Vocal 


When I picked up the record of the Ames 
Brothers singing One More Time (H.M.V. 
B10758/7M253), | wondered if it was the same 
tune as I remember a long time ago, but it’s 
a German waltz with a beer-garden flavour. 
The other side, Hopelessly, has a nice tune. 

Just after the war, Bing Crosby appeared on 
Columbia with a re-issue of one of his old 
songs, Let’s Try Again. Now it appears on 
H.M.V. B10759/7M254 by Tony Martin, an 
old friend with an old song, both as good as 
new. He also sings Uno, a new song, with a 
Latin motif. Bing Crosby himself, and his son 
Garry, join forces again in two old-style new 
numbers, Cornbelt Symphony and a quaint Irving 
Berlin song, Call Of The South (Bruns. 05315)- 
There is some fine interplay between father 
and son with Swanee River on this one. 

Talking of the South, our old friend Louis 
Armstrong comes up with a parody on The 
Whiffenpoof Song, in which he pulls the leg of 
the boppers and their queer music (Bruns. 
05235), and plays his trumpet and sings (?) 
a pseudo-spiritual, Bye And Bye on the other side. 

From the new Cole Porter show “ Can-Can ”’ 
come two songs sung by Teddy Johnson 
(Col. DB3521), gay and debonair, and for 
complete contrast, there is Eve Boswell 
(Parlo. R3913) singing a spooky new number, 
On The Waterfront, coupled with Skokiaan, which 
must be the most exotic song out! Back again 
to homely things with Jo Stafford, in a very 
original number, Thank You For Calling on 
Philips PB305. Peggy Lee (Bruns. 05258) 
and Jeff Chandler (Bruns. 05260) each give 
good advice on how to win and maintain a 
woman’s love, and Julius La Rosa (London 
HL8068) pleads Have A Heart, while on the 
reverse he describes what it’s like When You're 
In Love, which is not the hit of some years ago 
that went to the tune of La Golondrina. 

Young Mandy Miller, the daughter of 
David Miller, popular B.B.C. producer, has a 
new record in Hopalong Cassidy and Let The 
World Be Full Of Sunshine (Parlo. R3908), in 
which she is assisted by a choir. Full of self- 
assurance is Mandy ! 

M.G.M. come along as usual with the 
month’s original film records, in this case eight 
sides from ‘“ Rose arie”’’ with Howard 
Keel, Ann Blyth and Bert Lahr (748/751), 
and six from “ Flame And The Flesh” with 
Carlos Thompson and some instrumentals 
by the M.G.M. Studio Orchestra (759/761). 


Extended-Play 45s 


For years, the jazz fans wanted H.M.V. to 
issue Hoagy Carmichael’s record of Barnacle 
Bill The Sailor, made in 1930 with people such 
as Bix Beiderbecke, Tommy Dorsev, Benny 
Goodman and Carson Robison. Now their 
wish is granted—and with it, Hoagy’s own 
piano versions of Stardust, Lazybones and Snow- 
ball. These three are later, made in 1933, and 
the latter two have vocal refrains by the artist. 
The number is 7EG8037. Another one to 
please the jazz fans, unless they are purists, is 
7EG8o42, giving “Fats”? Waller a chance to 
show his paces again in some numbers I haven’t 
heard before, Don’t Try Your Five On Me, 
I Repent, Come Down To Earth, and Pantin’ In 
The Panther Room. These, I gather, are from 
the latter part of Fats’ illustrious career. 

Coming further forward to the present day, 
there is a new issue by that energetic young 
lady Doris Day (Col. SEG7531) in Nobody’s 
Sweetheart, Domino, That Old Feeling, and Darn 
That Dream. The rest of the EP’s seem to be 
re-issues of old 78’s, worthy souvenirs in modern 
form of Tino Rossi (Col. SEG7529), Albert 
Sandler (Col. SEG7530), playing, amongst 
others, Lincke’s Beautiful Spring '—and some 
fine modern piano rhythms from Semprini 
(H.M.V. 7EG8o40). 
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LP Records 


Longer autumn evenings—the firelight flicker- 
ing—soft lights—sweet music . . . it’s very 
pleasant, and even more so if you are listening to 
the Melachrino Strings (H.M.V. DLP1046) 
playing new tunes and old for your pleasure. 

Decca are offering on LF1159 a set of their 
top artists in their best-selling numbers. This 
is a grand idea, for in one disc you get the cream 
of the company’s popular repertoire, with 
artists like Lita Roza, antovani, Ted 
Heath, Joan Regan and Frank Chacksfield. 
The same firm have just released a set of songs 
by the popular singer Dickie Valentine, 
which is just the thing to make a note of for a 
Christmas gift to a ’teen-age fan; the songs 
include Te Amo, Many Times, Guessing and The 
Windsor Waltz, and the number is LF1163. If 
your friends are Bing Crosby admirers, they 
will appreciate his new set on Bruns. LA8674, 
and if they are keen on Italian songs sung by 
a popular-style singer, as opposed to a concert 
artist, there is Tony Romano from California 
(Cap. LC6688) to sing ’O sole mio, Vieni sul 
mar, Santa Lucia and others. 

Finally, there are two instrumental records 
of quite different types. Geraldo (Philips 
BBR8005) reverts to his old Gaucho Orchestra 
policy, brought up to date with eight tangos— 
Catari, Ecstasy, Julian and others—and on Cap. 
LC0686, Joe * Fingers ” Carr and his Rag- 
time Band, a vigorous comedy bunch like 
Spike Jones without the car-hooters and spam- 
tins, in old favourites such as Red Wing and 
Goofus, and a version of You Are My Sunshine 
that features a trombonist like the one you hear 
outside a pub on Saturday night ! 


October, 195, 


Light and Popular Music from France 


From Philips comes a third LP of Patachou: 
Patachou chante aux Variétés, with Joss Baselli and 
his Orchestra. Apparently it has been recorded 
during a performance, as one hears the applause, 
and this provides the necessary atmosphere. As 
for the artist, she has certainly a strong and 
dynamic personality ; a comedienne more than 
a singer, she manages to establish in a few 
seconds an almost direct and personal contact 
with the listener. 


Annie Cordy’s third LP for Columbia offers 
also pleasant moments, but I cannot subscribe 
to some of her more vulgar interpretations, 
although they do reach their aim with the more 
popular audiences. Among the male comedians, 
there’s a fine LP by John William (Pathé), very 
much French despite his name. He is a coloured 
singer with plenty of charm. There is also 
a Columbia song recital: 7 Vedettes = 14 
Chansons (featuring Edith Piaf, Annie Cordy, 
Georges Ulmer, Jean Bretonniére, Trenet, 
Jacques Pills and Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson), varied and full of pep. 


In the dance music section, there is a Surprise 
Party at Maxim’s by Léo Chauliac and his 
Orchestra (Philips), an ensemble that could be 
compared to Victor Silvester, and which, 
without difficulty, recreates the atmosphere 
of the famous restaurant of la Rue Royale. Blue 
Star have an LP by Bernard Peiffer and his St. 
Germain des Prés Orchestra, and Vogue 
released Rendez vous dansant ‘with Pierre 
Dorsey, his piano, his horns and his rhythms ”’. 
Both records feature typically French bands, 
good according to local standards. I.B.M. 





FEDERATION AND SOCIETY NOTES 


The National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies will gladly supply information and 
advice concerning the establishment of new 
Gramophone Societies. A _ sixpenny postal 
order sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Shaw, at 13 Hillcrest Road, Orpington, Kent, 
will bring a circular of suggestions and other 
helpful literature. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Federation will take place on Saturday, 
November 6th, in the Royal Empire Society’s 
Hall, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2 at 2 p.m. 
Secretaries of affiliated Societies should now 
have received full details. 


Notices for insertion in the December 
GRAMOPHONE should be sent to Mr. G. H. 
Parfitt, 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington, Kent, 
to reach him by November roth. 


Most of the Societies mentioned below welcome 
visitors and have vacancies for new members. 
Acton & District Gramophone Society. 
Meets monthly on Tuesdays at the King’s 
Arms, Acton Vale, at 7.30 p.m., but next 
meeting Wednesday, October 13th. Refresh- 
ments. Full details from Hon. Sec., 24 Priory 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4. 


Arnold Gramophone Society, Nottingham. 
Meets alternate Fridays at 8.15 p.m. in the 
Public Library, Arnold. October ist, 15th and 
29th. Details from Hon. Sec., 34 Furlong 
Avenue, Arnold. 


Ayr Recorded Music Club. Meets on 
alternate Sundays in the Bonnie Doon Hotel, 
Ayr, at 7.30 p.m. September 1gth to May 8th, 
1955. Excellent equipment and comfortable 
conditions. Details from Hon. Sec., Met. 
Office, Prestwick Airport Ayrshire. 


Bedford Gramophone Society. Mects on 
alternate Fridays at 7.30 p.m. at the De Parys 
Hotel, Bedford. October 8th and 2end. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec., gg Kimbolton 
Road, Bedford. 

Blackburn Gramophone Society. Meets on 
alternate Tuesdays, September to May, at 
Y.M.C.A., Limbrick, Blackburn, in Room 4, 
from 7.30 to 10 p.m. Comfort, refreshments 
and good reproduction. Next meeting 
October 12th. Hon. Sec., 44 St. Alban’s 
Road, Darwen, Lancs. 

Bournemouth & District Gramophone 
Society. Meets on alternate Mondays at 
Linden Hall Hydro, Christchurch Road, at 
7-30 p.m. Next recital, October 4th, Anthony 
Collins. Particulars and brochure from Hon’ 
Sec., 10 King George Avenue, Bournemouth. 


Braintree Gramophone Society. Mects 
fortnightly from September 25th at the Com- 
munity Centre, Sandpit Road, Braintree. 
Refreshments. Details from Hon. Sec., 66 
Cressing Road, Braintree. 


Bridgwater & District Arts Centre, 
Recorded Music Group. Mecis every 
Friday throughout the year, 7.30 p.m., at the 
Arts Centre, Castle Street. Full details from 
Hon. Sec., Glenthorne, Pawlett, nr. Bridgwater. 


Bridgwater-Greenfield Gramophone 
Society. Meets every Tuesday ate “* Green- 
field’’, Hamp, Bridgwater, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friendly atmosphere, first-rate reproduction, 
refreshments. Details from Hon. Sec., 36 
Sunnybank Road, Bridgwater. 


Bushey & Watford Gramophone Society. 


Meets every Tuesday at the Red Lion Hotel, 
Bushey, at 7. 30 p.m. Detailed programme 








